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MODIFIED MILK POWDER (C.M.P.) 
SWEET WHEY POWDER (C.M.P.) 


T is only recently that physicians have generally realized the 
importance of a Split Proteid modification of milk for in- 
fant feeding, whereby the casein content is lowered and the 
milk-albumen content is raised. This cannot be accomplished 
by the customary home modification, but is the basis of our 


preparations as appears from the following analysis: 


Modified Milk Powder (C.M.P.) Sweet Whey Powder (C.M.P). 


Costin 9.50 Lact. Albumen,, 12.38 
Lact. Albumen.. 9.60 Milk Sugar .... 76.55 
Milk Sugar .... 60.10 
Moisture 1.50 Moisture ....... 1.62 
100.00% 100.00% 


If a variant from the above proportions is needed by a physi- 
cian in a given case, it can readily be obtained by a combination 
of the two in varying proportions, Freesamples and pamphlets 
on the same gladly sent to any physician. 


CANADIAN MILK PRODUCTS, LIMITED 
MAIL BUILDING - - - - TORONTO, ONT. 


If you have a baby you owe it to the child to write to us. 


Our scientifically prepared foods are saving many lives, 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


. 
THE VIROL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 
10 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON. w.c. 


Proven Purest and Best — 


E. D. Smith’s & Son, Ltd. 
Jams, Jellies and Marmalade 


@ The Trademark that stands 
for Quality. 


@ See Government 
(Bulletin No. 244). 


—Also Manufacturers of — 
Cordials, Catsup and Canned Goods 
ull Winona, Ont. 
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For Light and Nourishing Food it’s Always Safe to Recommend 


CHRISTIE BISCUITS 


the purest of all pure foods—biscuits just as near 
perfection as first-class ingredients and scientific 
baking, by twentieth century methods, can make 
biscuits. 


Christie Biscuits mean the best ingredients 
money can buy—all first-class table quality— 
mixed and baked in the Christie scientific way 
and packed in dust and damp proof tins and 
packages to assure lasting goodness. You may 
heartily recommend Christie Biscuits, if you 
want to recommend the best biscuits on the 
market—not because we say so, but because the 
particular housewives of Canada have proved 


them so. { 


N.B.—Our Zephyr Cream Sodas crushed in Cream or Fresh 
! Sweet Milk certainly do make a light and nourishing breakfast. 


CHRISTIE, BROWN CO., Limited 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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.The Best Antiseptic for Purposes of Personal Hygiene 


LISTERINE 


Being efficiently antiseptic, non-poisonous, and of agreeable odor and 
taste, Listerine has justly acquired much popularity as a mouth-wash, for 
daily use in the care and preservation of the teeth. 

As an antiseptic wash or dressing for superficial wounds, cuts, bruises, or 
abrasions, it may be applied in its full strength or diluted with one to three 
parts water; it also forms a useful application in simple disorders of the skin.. 

In all cases of fever, where the patient suffers so greatly from the parched 
condition of the mouth, nothing seems to afford so much relief as a mouth-wash 
made by adding a teaspoonful of Listerine to a glass of water, which may be 
used ad libitum. 

As a gargle, spray or douche, Listerine solution, of suitable strength, is 
very valuable in sore throat and in catarrhal conditions of the mucous sur- 
faces; indeed, the varied purposes for which Listerine may be successfully 
used stamps it as an invaluable article for the family medicine cabinet. 


Special pamphlets on dental and general hygiene may be had upon request. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 


LOCUST and TWENTY-FIRST STREETS - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KRES 


An Ideal Disinfectant, Germicide, Deodorant 


Antiseptic and Parasiticide 
For Hospitals, Veterinary and Domestic Use 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Biologists, 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Eastern Depot, 378 St. Paul Street, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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NEW BOOKS 


BLOOD PRESSURE, from the Clinical Standpoint. By Francis A. Faught, M.D., 
formerly Director of the Laboratory of Clinical Medicine, Medico-Chirurgical. 
CoYege of Philadelphia. Octavo of 281 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.00. 


OPERATING ROOM AND THE PATIENT. A Manual of Pre and Post-Operative 
Treatment. By Russell S. Fowler, M.D., Chief Surgeon, First Division, German 
Hospital, Brooklyn. Octavo volume of 611 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $3.50. 
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and to the Clinic of Psychiatry, Zurich. Octavo volume of 337 pages. Cloth, $3.00., 
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search Laboratory, Department of Health, New York City. 12 mo. volume of 
160 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
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The Mulford Vaccine Laboratories 


| The Mulford Vaccine Laboratories were established in 1898, and since 
| that time the Mulford Vaccine Virus has been the standard among physicians 


and Boards of Health throughout the United States and many foreign 
countries. 


The Laboratories are located on the Company’s own farm at Glenolden, 
and are models of construction. They are under the immediate personal con- 
trol of specially trained bacteriologists. Every animal used is carefully in- 
| spected by our veterinarians, and is kept at all times under the best sur- 
l roundings in sanitary stables. 

The safeguards surrounding the preparation of the Mulford Waccine 
include the subjecting of each lot to bacteriologic and microscopic examina- 
tions and tests for activity. Check tests in duplicate are always made. Post- 
mortem examinations are made on each calf. Furthermore, guinea-pigs are 
injected with the virus and kept under close observation for a definite length 
of time to prove its activity and purity. 


THE VACCINE LABORATORIES OF THE H. K. MULFORD COMPANY AT GLENOLDEN, Pa. 


Facts for Physicians in Reference to Vaccine and Vaccination 
First.—Rigid cleanliness should be exercised. 
Second.—Deep incisions must be avoided. 
Third.—Glycerinized virus is the best form of vaccine to use. 
Fourth.—Careful examination of the vaccination from eight to twelve days after 


the operation should be made to determine the results and certificate issued 
accordingly. 


Sixth.—Use only fresh vaccine when compelled to vaccinate in hot weather, and if 
necessary to store it, keep it in the coldest place obtainable. 

Physicians should insist on vaccine being kept at a temperature not above 
50 deg. F. Extensive studies in the Mulford Laboratories proved that vac- 
cine kept at this temperature (ordinary refrigerator temperature) may re- 
main active after six months, while vaccine kept at 98 deg. F. is inert and 
will not ‘‘take’’ after three to four days. With these facts in mind the 
physician will realize the advisability of vaccinating during cool weather. 


H. K. MULFORD CO., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 
New York St. Louis New Orleans Kansas City Seattle 
Chicago Atlanta Minneapolis San Francisco Toronto 
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AN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT 
Tube-Point Glycerinized Vaccine 


The Mulford Tube-Point is the greatest 
advance made in perfecting Vaccine Virus. 
It furnishes a sterile point for immediate use. 


It is made entirely of one piece of glass, which 
is easily sterilized ; no joints to become loose and 
allow contamination of the virus. 


The vaccine is hermetically sealed within the 
tube-point and cannot be contaminated. 


The tube-point is easy to use and does not suggest any cutting or surgical operation 
to the patient. 


1. Place the rubber bulb over 2. Searify with the point, 
the small end of the tube- drawing no blood. 
point, so that the end of the 

glass tube protrudes 

through it. 


3. Break the tube inside the 
bulb. 


4. Remove end of Soy 5. Break - the at the 6. E 
tube from bulb. file mar’ 


xpel the virus from the 
tube directly on the searified 
area by means of the rubber 
bulb and rub in virus with 
the end of tube. 
Dr. J. N. Hurty, Secretary of the Indiana State Board of Health and an Ex-Presiden t 

of the American Public Health Association, commends our new tube-point, as follows ° 

** We are glad to receive your new vaccine points. 

** I believe these points reach perfection. fe may now be said that the vaccine adminis- 

tration problem has been settled. The idea iseasily the best one yet invented. I shall 


distribute a few of these to some of our most active health officers, telling them where 
the points came from, and recommending them. 


“a ———— you most heartily upon this advanced improvement over previous- 
style points.” 

This will be your opinion after vaccinating with the new tube-point. Sample tube- 
point mailed free on request. 

Supplied in packages containing 10 Tube-Points (10 vaccinations), and in packages 
containing 1 Tube-Point (single vaccination). 

For a reliable vaccine, the preparation of which is surrounded with all of the safe- 
guards that science has devised, SPECIFY ‘‘ MULFORD VACCINE TUBE-POINT.” 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY 


Manufacturing and Biological Chemists 


Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta Kansas City New Orleans San Francisco 
Minneapolis Seattle Toronto, Canada London, England 
Mexico City Australia : James BELL & Co., Melbourne 
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IMPORTANT 


INGRAM anv BELL, Lrurrep, wish to announce to their 
patrons that owing to the unsettled conditions on account of the 
European crisis that it is quite probable we will not be able to fill 


all orders as promptly or completely as is our custom. 


Our large stock is sure to be depleted on some of the best 
selling goods. All orders will be filled to our best endeavors. 


Prices, as everyone realizes, where we are dependent to 
a considerable extent on the countries at war, will be more or 
less affected, and therefore all prices are subject to change 
without notice, goods being forwarded at the lowest wholesale 
market prices. 


Trusting everyone will aid us in this matter as much as 


possible, and soliciting your valued orders, we remain, 
Respectfully yours, 


Ingram & Bell, Limited 


Physicians’ and Hospital Supplies TORONTO 
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The Pathos of the Germans. 


No doubt in our character as neutrals 
we ought to be as sorry as we can for 
everybody involved in the great war, 
without stopping to be over-nice in appor- 
tioning blame; sorry for the Kaiser be- 
eause he has been caught in his own ma- 
chinery; sorry for France and England 
and Germany because, being considerably 
civilized, they should not be under the 
terrible cost and inconvenience of battling 
with one another; sorry for the Serbs, and 
for Austria because she is such a back 
number; sorry most of all for the gallant 
Belgians who have suffered so much, and 
least perhaps for Russia whom nothing 
ean hurt very deep and whose chances of 
gain are biggest in proportion to what she 
risks. 


And coming to particulars, we ought 
especially to be sorry for the Germans. 
As we see them to-day they are a pathetic 
people. Germany has set up to be the 
bully of Europe, and a bully, when one 
has got over being mad at him, is always 
pathetic. Bullies are always stupid. At 
the bottom of their proceedings is inabil- 
ity to understand something very import- 
ant to be understood. They are people 
who, seeing no chance to get what they 
want by favor, are constantly tempted to 
try to get what they can by force. 


That seems to be the case with the Ger- 
mans. They have enormous merit of a 
most substantial kind, and it has brought 
them huge and well earned gains; but 
when it comes to getting anything by 
favor there is nothing coming to them. In 
his present stage of development, the 
German is the fat man of Europe whom 
nobody loves. Individual Germans are 
beloved, of course, but the typical Ger- 
man not. <A writer in the Outlook, an 
American of German parentage, writing 
in defence of his brethren, explains the 
universal distaste for Germans in Europe 
by saying: 


‘*The average German, whom the for- 
eigner sees, is aggressive, self-assertive, 
loud in his manner and talk, ineonsider- 
ate, petty, pompous, dictatorial, without 
humor; in a word, bumptious. He has, in 
many eases, exceedingly bad table man- 


PROVINCE OF 
ONTARIO 


Department of Education 


Offical Calendar 


December: 


1. 


13. 


14, 
15. 


17. 
18. 
22. 


25. 


30. 


Last day for appointment of School Audi- 
tors by Public and Separate School Trus- 
tees. (On or before lst December). 
Township Clerk to furnish to the School 
Inspector information of average assess- 
ment, ete., of each School Section. (On 
or before 1st December). 

Legislative grant payable to Trustees of 
Rural Public and Separate Schools in Dis- 
tricts, second instalment. (On or before 
lst December). 


. Returning officers named by resolution of 


Public School Board. (Before 2nd Wed- 
nesday in December). 

Last day for Public and Separate School 
Trustees to fix places for nomination of 


Trustees. (Before 2nd Wednesday in De- 
cember). 


Local assessment 
School Trustees. 
December). 


Model School Final examination begins. 


County Council to pay $500 to High School 
and Continuation School where Agricul- 
tural Department is established. (On or 
before 15th December). 
Municipal Councils to pay Municipal 
Grants to High School Boards. (On or 
before 15th December). 


Model Schools close. 
Normal Schools (first term) close. 


High, Continuation, Public and Separate 
Schools close. (End 22nd December). 


Christmas Day (Friday). 

New Schools, alterations of School bound- 
aries and consolidated Schools go into 
operation or take effect. (Not to take ef- 
fect before 25th December). 


Annual meetings of supporters of Public 
and Separate Schools. «Last Wednesday 
in December). 

‘High School Treasurers to receive all 
moneys collected for permanent improve- 
ments. (On or before 3ist December). 
Protestant Separate School Trustees to 
transmit to County Inspectors names and 
attendance during the last preceding six 
months. (On or before 31st December). 
Auditors’ Reports of cities, towns and in- 
corporated villages to be published by 
trustees. (At end of year). 

Financial statement, report of attendance, 
ete., from Teachers’ Institutes. (Cir. No. 
12). (Note later than 31st December). 
Report on Inspectoral visits from Separ- 
ate, County and District Inspectors, due. 
(Not later than December 31st). 


to be paid Separate 
(Not later than 14th 
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ners and an almost gross enjoyment of his 
food; and ‘he talks about hi sailments and 
his underwear. His attitude toward wo- 
men, moreover, is likely to be over-gal- 
lant if he knows them a little and not too 
well, and discourteous or even insolent if 
he is married to them or does not know 
them at all. He is at his worst at the time 
when he is most an exhibition when he 
is on his travels or helping other people 
to travel, as ticket-chopper or customs 
official.’’ 


This German apologist knows that 
underneath bad manners which the Ger- 
man does not know are bad are some of 
the greatest and best of human qualities, 
but casual observers don’t like the man- 
ners and naturally don’t like the man; so 
Germans, apparently, have been taught 
that every hand in Europe is against them 
and that they must always expect to fight 
for what they get and thrash all comers. 
Hence militarism and all the troubles 
that follow it. 


A little while ago Engish manners were 
just as ill thought of, and doubtless with 
just as good reason, as German manners 
are now; but English manners seem to 
have improved. American tourist man- 
ners do not edify all foreign observers, 
but bad manners in our tourists do not 
have political consequences. Refinement 
usually comes with prosperity, and has 
come abundantly to Germans in the 
United States. German prosperity at 
home has mostly come within the last 30 
years, and probably it would in time have 
brought manners in its train, and possibly 
as Germans grew to be more generally 
acceptable they would have emerged 
from this terrible idea that they must 
thrash all the world in order to get their 
place in the sun. 


When prosperity will resume its refin- 
ing course among the Germans in Ger- 
many heaven knows, but is not their situ- 
ation sincerely pathetic? Not only are 
the manners of ordinary Germans open 
to such regretful criticism as above quot- 
ed, but the example set to ordinary Ger- 
mans by their superiors in rank and power 
seems far from helpful. Prof. Newbold, 


of Philadelphia, who fied through Ger- 
many the other day, is quoted in the pa- 
pers as saying: 


‘‘The war was caused by a little group 
of military men who aim at the conquest 
of the world. They are the most offen- 
sive people I ever met. They are respon- 
sible to no one for their actions and they 
lit the fuse.’’ 


But as to the mass of ordinary Ger- 
mans whom he saw, he says: 


“‘T never before saw such despair and 
misery written on the faces of people as I 
saw in Germany when war was declared. 
They felt and looked as though the end 
of the world had come.”’ 


Be sorry for the Germans. They are in 
for a terrible time. At the bottom they 
are good and extremely able and valuable 
people, but they have been tied up to a 
wrong conception of what rules our mod- 
ern world. If the war rids them of the 
domination of ‘‘military men who aim at 
the conquest of the world,’’ there is no 
reason why they should not grow in fa- 
vor; but no country that all the others 
fear can hope to be popular in a modern 
world.—E. S. Martin in Life. 


A Weekly Record of Public 
Health and Allied Topics 


Medical Officer 


A Journal for Medical men in the 
Government and Municipal Services 


Established in 1908, ‘‘The Medical 
Officer’? at once took a recognized 
position among the leading medical 
journals. It now enjoys a_ large 
and increasing circulation in all 
parts of the British Empire and in the 
United States. 


Free Specimen Copy on Application 


Annual Subscription $4.75 Post 


free 


36-38 WHITEFRIARS ST., 
LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND 
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Prominent physicians and gyne- 
cologists everywhere recom- 
mend the MARVEL Syringe in 
cases of Leucorrhea, Vaginitis, 
and other vaginal diseases. It 
always gives satisfaction. 


The Marvel Company was awarded the 
Gold Medal, Diploma and Certificate of 
Approbation by the Societe D’Hygiene 
de France, at Paris, October 9, 1902. 


All Druggists and Dealers in Surgical Instru- 
ments sell it. For Literature address 


MARVEL COMPANY, 


The Peculiar Advantage of the 


Marvel 


“Whirling Spray” 


Syring 

e 

is that The Marvel, by its 
centrifugal action dilates and 
flushes the vaginal passage with 
a volume of whirling fluid, 
which smooths out 
the folds and _per- 
mits the injection 
to come in 
contact with its 
entire surface. 


44 E. 23rd St., New York 


THE SANITARY RECORD 
and 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


37th Year of Publication. 


43°-EVERY CANADIAN HEALTH 
OFFICER AND SURVEYOR 
SHOULD BECOME A _ SUB- 


Published Weekly. Annual Subscription for Can- 
ada, $4.14, Post Free, ape Handsome Cloth 
Bound Year Book, Diary and Blotter of 200 pages. 


“THE SANITARY RECORD” is the Oldest and 
Leading organ in Great Britain devoted to Public 
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Hospital for Nervous Diseases 
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and form a perfect antiferment for oral purposes. 

Aldoform Tablets are absolutely devoid of all irritating pro- 


perties and being non-toxic can be frequently used without pro- 
ducing ill effects. 


Each Tablet contains 1 per cent. of Formaldehyde. 


Duncan, Flockhart & Co. 
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R. L. GIBSON, 
88 Wellington Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
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LIFEBUOY 
SOAP 


Lifebuoy is the perfect soap to use in connection with the treatment 


of all skin ailments. 


The cocoanut and red palm oils are soothing and comforting to an 


irritated or sensitive skin. 
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constant! safeguard. 
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THE MAILED FIST 


ALBERT D. WATSON 


When the blood of our deathless heroes 
Has filtered away in the sand, 
And the kindly earth to her aching breast 
Has folded them all in passionless rest 
And there’s weeping in every land, 
Shall a wild fool-world, blindly reeling, 
Go blundering on through the mist, 
And staggering down the roads of time 
O’erwhelming the music of heaven sublime 
With the threat of a mailed fist? 


When mothers, war-widowed, are wailing, 
With a deep despair in their tears, 

Shall we see the thing we have fondly nursed, 

Ambition, the dragon-monster accursed, 


Still shaking his brand down the years? 
Let war-drums be broken forever,* 
The bannered millions dimissed, 
Let all the lands of the earth unite 
To drive from the world with invincible might 
The threat of the mailed fist. 
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Canadian Christmas stamps, from the sale of which thousands of dollars 
have been raised for the Anti-Tuberculosis Campaign. 
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THE USE OF THE FERMENTATION TEST IN 
MILK EXAMINATION 


By JOSEPH RACE, F.I.C. 


HIS test is performed by incubating 
the sample in sterile vessels and 

observing the chemical and physi- 
eal changes that take place. 


~ The earliest experimental work in this 
connection was probably that of Walter, 
eantonal chemist at Soleure. This ob- 
server kept milk at 98°F., and stated that 
‘*milk if good, will not eurdle or undergo 
‘abnormal fermentation in 10 to 12 
| hours.’’ A special apparatus was devised 
) for this purpose by Schaffer (Landw. 
Jahrbuch du Schweiz Vol. 7, p. 72), who 
recorded the amount of gas evolved at 
100°F. from a definite volume of milk. He 
found that good milk formed no gas and 
remained fluid after 12 hours. This test 
| was chiefly used in connection with the 
suitability of milk for cheese manufac- 
ture; milks that produced ‘‘heaving’’ were 
| detected by this test. 


The Wisconsin curd test (Wisc. Expt. 
Stat. annual reports for 1895 and 1898) 
was also evolved for cheese manufacture 
and differs from the Swiss tests given 
above in the use of rennet for the produc- 

| tion of a definite curd which is pressed 
_ and afterwards set aside for observation. 

The Gerber fermentation test consists 
in incubating tubes of milk at 104° to 
106°F. for 6 hours and then observing the 
odor, taste and appearance for abnormal 


City Bacteriologist, Ottawa 


qualities. The heating is then continued 
for a second six hour period and any ab- 
normal coagulations, such as gas _ holes, 
are then noted. Gerbet states that coagu- 
lation in Jess than 12 hours is abnormal, 
and that milk that does not curdle in 24 
to 48 hours is open to suspicion regarding 
preservatives. 

According to Jensen (Jensen’s Milk 
Hygiene), the milk is heated to 30° to 
35°C. for 8 to 12 hours and examined; re- 
placed for a further period and again ex- 
amined. After the second period he found 
that the clean samples are sour and ecur- 
dled and form a homogeneous coagulum 
without much separation of curd and gas 
formation. Frequently gas bubbles have 
split the coagulum and considerable fluid 
has separated. This change, he states, 
does not necessarily signify that the milk 
was particularly rich in bacteria of putre- 
faction. If eurdling is accompanied by an 
offensive odor or if the coagulum is pep- 
tonized, the presence of putrefactive bac- 
teria is inferred. He continues, ‘‘by boil- 
ing milk a short time and then incubating, 
only spore formers develop, and as these 
are not checked by the lactic bacteria, 
they increase rapidly and cause the milk 
to curdle by the action of ferments. Pas- 
teurized milk does not sour, but no. preci- 
pitate conclusions should be drawn from 
the results of this test.’’ 
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Peter (Jahresber. d. Molkereischule 
Rutti 1905-1906, p. 210), Dugelli (Cen- 
tralbl. Bakt. II. Abt. Bd. 18 pp. 37, 224, 
439), and Klein (Amer. Vet. Review, Oct. 
1912, p. 25) have used this test for milk 
examination and find that it gives the 
prevailing types of micro organisms with 
a considerable degree of accuracy. A com- 
bination of the fermentation test with the 
methylene blue reduction test has been 
recommended by Lohnis and Schroeter 
(Centralbl. f. Bakt. II. Abt. Bd. 32, 1912, 
p. 181), and by Fred and Chappelean 
(Virginia Agr. Expt. Stat., 1911-1912, p. 
233). 

2 the experimental work conducted 
with this method, the samples were trans- 
ferred to sterile tubes plugged with ab- 
sorbent cotton and incubated at 98°F. for 
20 to 24 hours. As all routine milk sam- 
ples are not sometimes received until 12 
o’elock noon it was found impossible in 
routine work to examine the specimens 
after an eight or ten hour period. A com- 
parison is made in the accompanying 
tables between the results of the fermen- 
tation tests and the total and B. Coli con- 
tent of bacteria. The total count was 
made on nutrient agar, 48 hours at blood 
heat and the B. Coli count on rebipelagar, 
24 hours at blood heat. In recording the 
results of the fermentation tests the class- 
ification of Dugelli (vide supra) was fol- 
lowed with but slight modifications. The 
Dugelli classification together with the 
bacterial flora, which he states they re- 
present, is as follows: 


Types of Curd. 
Type A. 

Liquid—The sample does not show any 
marked change except perhaps a slight 
deposit on the bottom of the tube. 

1. Completely liquid, sweet or sour 
taste. 

2. Somewhat coagulated at the bottom 
or on the walls. 

3. A slight ring of curd under the 
cream, but otherwise liquid and sour. 

4. Completely liquid or with a slight 
separation of the solid components of the 
eurd. Taste strongly acid or bitter acid. 

Type B. 

Gelatinous of Jelly-like—The sample is 
more or less curdled and the casein is 
united into a gelatin-like mass without 
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any marked separation of the curd. 

1. A beautiful smooth gelatinous mass 
without curd separation and a pure acid 
flavor. 

2. Smooth but some gas bubbles and 
furrows. 

3. Generally smooth, but with curd sep- 
aration and marked by gas bubbles and 
furrows. 

4. Generally smooth, with curd separa- 
tion, but with numerous gas bubbles and 
furrows. 

Type C. 


Granular—The milk curdles, but the 
curd instead of being smooth consists of 
many small grains. Between the more or 
less fine curd grains, creamy cheese like 
particles may be found. 

1. Curd only partly granular and part- 
ly gelatin-like and with little cheese sep- 
aration. 

2. Curd of fine granular structure and 
uniformly divided so that the curd looks 
white. 

3. Curd shows a marked separation 
with mostly large grains. 

4. Large granules and complete coagu- 
lation, with a creamy deposit. 

Type D. 

Cheese Curd—The casein is floceulent 
or in clump, and is attached to the sides 
of the vessel. The curd is more or less 
completely separated from the whey. 

1. Casein is a soft united mass. ~ The 
curd is greenish in color and slightly acid. 

2. Casein is a firm mass, curd green, 
and slightly acid. 

3. Casein pulled apart and divided, a 
greenish white, strongly acid curd. 

4. Casein entirely separated and at- 
tached to the sides of the tube. A white 
eurd, strongly acid. 

Type E. 

Gaseous—The tube is well marked with 
gas bubbles. 

1. Cream filled with bubbles. 

2. Cream and curd filled with bubbles. 

3. Bubbles so numerous that the curd 
floats on the whey and forms a raised 
surface. 

4. The gas development is so pronounc- 
ed that the curd is foreed upwards in the 
tube, often forcing out the stopper. 

Bacteria Flora, as indicated by Fermen- 
tation Test. Dugelli. 


. 
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Type A. 

Bacteria present in very small num- 
bers. Cocci predominate with few lactic 
acid, coli and aerogenes organisms. 

Type B. 

Laetie acid in great numbers, few if 
any coli and aerogenes organisms, some 
eoeci and fluorescent bacteria. Gas for- 
mation indicates the presence of coli, 
aerogenes, or butyric organisms. 

Type C. 

Lactic, coli and aerogenes bacteria pre- 

dominate with many cocci. 
Type D. 

Lactic acid mixed with coli and aero- 
genes organisms. 

Type E. 

Coli and aerogenes organisms abound 
and much gas is formed, also lactic bae- 
teria, cocci and B. vulgatus. 

In the preliminary series of samples it 
was found that type E was by no means 
a distinct group and that it could be 
eliminated. The gas formers which pre- 
dominate in this type may be added to 
types B and D as they are merely accen- 
tuated types of these two groups. 

A fifth subdivision was added to 
group D to designate those fermentations 
in which the eurd and whey are entirely 
separated and marked evidence of gas 
formation is present. The modified class- 
ification thus becomes. 

Type A. 

Liquid—The sample does not show any 
marked change except perhaps a slight 
deposit on the bottom of the tube. 

1. Completely liquid, sweet or 
taste. 

2. Somewhat coagulated at the bottom 
or on the walls. 

3. A slight ring of eurd under the 
cream, but otherwise liquid and sour. 

4. Completely liquid or with a slight 
separation of the solid components of the 
eurd. Taste strongly acid or bitter acid. 

Type B. 

Gelantinous or Jelly-like—The mass is 

more or less curdled and the casein is 


sour 


‘united into a gelatin-like mass without 


any marked separation of the curd. 


1. A beautiful smooth gelantinous mass 
without curd separation and a pure acid 
flavor. 


2. Smooth, but with some gas bubbles 
and furrows. 

3. Generally smooth, but with curd 
separation, and marked by gas bubbles 
and furrows. 

4. Generally smooth with curd separa- 
tion, but with numerous gas bubbles and 
furrows. 

Type C. 


Granular—The milk curdles, but the 
eurd instead of being smooth consists of 
many small grains. Between the more or 
less fine grains, creamy cheese-like par- 
ticles may be found. 


1. Curd only partly granular and part- 
ly gelatin-like and with little cheese sep- 
aration. 


2. Curd of fine granular structure and 
uniformly divided so that the eurd looks 
white. 


3. Curd shows a marked separation, 
with mostly large grains. ° 


4. Large granules and complete coag- 
ulation, with a creamy deposit. 


Type D. 


Cheese Curd—The casein is floceulent 
or in clump and is attached to the sides 
of the vessel. The eurd is more or less 
completely separated from the whey. 

1. Casein is a soft united mass. The 
eurd is greenish and slightly acid. 

2. Casein a firm mass, curd green in 
eolor and slightly acid. 

3. Casein pulled apart and divided. A 
greenish white curd strongly acid. 

4. Casein entirely separated and at- 
tached to sides of tube. Curd white and 
strongly acid. 

5. Curd and whey entirely separated. 
Gas formation very pronounced. 

In the majority of samples, the type of 
fermentation falls within a few of these 
numerous subdivisions, the most usual 
types being Al, A2, B1, B2, B3, D4, and 
D5. 

The results obtained with 787 samples 
are recorded in the following tables. 
These samples were ordinary routine 
milks submitted for examination, the 


source being unknown until all the re- 
sults were completed. 
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Average monthly results showing relation of bacterial counts to type of 
fermentation : 
ROUTINE MILK SAMPLES. 


Type of Bacteria per B.Coli Percentage B. Coli limits. 
fermentation. ecm. agar. per ccm. of samples. Minimum. Maximum. 
March, 1914— 

45,000 1 12.3 0 8 
47,000 2 8.7 0 17 
105,000 5 30.4 0 53 
117,000 25 23.2 0 120 
111,000 62 10.1 3 150 
32,000 35 L5 0 35 
93,000 4 13.8 0 20 
April, 1914— 
18,000 1 6.2 0 
70,000 70 1.0 70 70 
64,000 6 29.6 0 110 
226,000 132 32.6 0 2,000 
PP ee 259,000 633 13.2 0 3,000 
47,000 0 0.5 0 0 
53,000 6 6.5 0 34 
216,000 266 7.4 2,000 
May, 1914— 
112,000 28 16.0 0 320 
218,000 194 32.9 0 2,400 
346,000 650 26.8 5 4,000 
140,000 19 9.4 0 160 
400,000 614 9.6 0 3,000 
June, 1914— 
96,000 17 2.9 0 60 
102,000 72 29.0 0 500 
285,000 895 37.7 18,000 
498,000 5,390 14.0 12 40,000 
87,000 62 7 0 540 
421,000 8,600 7.7 50 70,000 
Total samples examined, 787. - 


PASTEURIZED MILK. 
Average monthly results showing relation of ‘bacterial counts to type of 


fermentation : 

Type of Bacteria per B. Coli Percentage B. Coli limits. 
fermentation. ccm. agar. per cem. ofsamples. Minimum. Maximum. 
March, 1914— 

31,900 0.3 23.2 0 1 
49,000 0.2 53.6 0 1 
Nil 
Nil 
31,800 5 7.8 5 5 


April, 1914— 


FERMENTATION TEST IN MILK 


10,600 
83,000 
28,000 
+5. 160,000 
May, 1914— 

6,400 

June, 1914— 
27,500 
71,600 
& af 16,000 


Average monthly results showing relation of bacterial counts to type of 


Total samples examined, 98. 


18.2 
4.5 
59.1 
Nil 
Nil 
13.6 1 
4.6 


CERTIFIED MILK. 


fermentation: 


Type of 
fermentation. ecm. agar. 
March, 1914— 
2,300 
16,000 
4,600 
5,800 


Bacteria per B. Coli 


ver ccm. 


be 


38 
360 


10 
29 
224 
36 
6 


Percentage 
of samples. Minimum. 


10.0 
40.0 
30.0 
10.0 
10.0 
Nil 


21.0 
36.8 
31.6 
5.3 
Nil 
5.3 


Nil 

10.0 3 
20.0 0 
40.0 3 
10.0 16 
10.0 4 


B. Coli ‘imits. 
Maximum. 


0 
+ 
+ 
+ 
2 
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| 
1 0 
2.5 24 
5 15 
78 78 
1 5.0 1 1 4 
1 5.0 1 1 
3 35.0 0 10 : 
64 35.0 0 380 a 
Nil 
20 20.0 4 52 . 
Nil 
15 60 
37 30.3 0 184 r 
20 60.6 0 71 oe 
Nil 
1 3.0 1 
Nil 
| 
April, 1914— | 
0 1 
380 380 
May, 1914— bi 
17 
98 : 
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June, 1914— 

39,900 
40,000 
98,000 


These results show that the type of fer- 
mentation is determined by a combination 
of factors which vary in different samples. 
The chief factors are the total and relative 
numbers of the various groups of organ- 
isms which constitute the bacterial flora. 

When the total bacteria are very low the 
fermentation is usually of the A type, ie., 
very little visible alteration takes place in 
the physical appearance of the sample, and 
a smooth acid flavor is produced. The acid 
producers are so few in numbers as to be 
unable to produce, under the incubator 
conditions, sufficient acid to coagulate the 
easeinogen. This is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of type A. In types B, C and D there 
is a distinct coagulation, but the character 
varies in each group according to the or- 
ganisms associated with the acid produc- 
ers. The acid producers in each case pro- 
duce their effect, and if the ratio of acid 
formers to gas formers is large little or no 
evidence of gas formation is observed. As 
this ratio decreases furrows become evi- 
dent and numerous gas bubbles are found 
enclosed in the curd, whilst in extreme 
eases the gas formation is so marked as to 
foree the cream layer to the top of the 
tube. As any gas formed previous to the 
production of a firm curd would be lost 
without leaving any evidence, it follows 
that any gas observed must have been pro- 
duced after coagulation and in a medium 
of increased acidity. To effect this the 
proportion of colon organisms must be con- 
siderable, as otherwise their development 
would be retarded by the metabolic pro- 
ducts of the acid group. Very many sam- 
ples; however, were observed to produce 
gas bubbles in the fermentation test, and 
yet contained originally less than one B. 
Coli per cem. In these cases either the 
small numbers of B. Coli must have in- 
creased very rapidly in proportion to the 
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30 10.0 17 44 
Nil 
15 5.0 15 15 
15 30.0 2 39 
20 40.0 1 40 
30 5.0 és 20 
53 15.0 30 100 
50 5.0 as 50 


acid formers to be of an acid resisting 
type. At ordinary temperatures (50° to 
60°F.), the colon content usually con- 
tinues to increase until about 0.7 per cent. 
of acidity, caleulated as lactic acid, is pro- 
dueed. 

The tables show that the same type of 
fermentation is produced by very widely 
differing colon contents, and it is there- 
fore impossible to form a definite opinion 
regarding the B. Coli content from the ap- 
pearance of the fermentation test. The A 
type is almost invariably produced by milk 
low in B. Coli, whilst D5 points to exces- 
sive contamination with this group, but 
with regard to the intermediate types, 
which the majority of market milks pro- 
duce, no definite conclusions can be de- 
duced. The same remarks apply regard- 
ing the relation of the total bacterial count 
to the type of fermentation, and under 
these circumstances it is difficult to attach 
much value to this test. Some observers 
have a high opinion of this test, because it 
is supposed to yield evidence as to bacterial 
flora and thus enable deductions to be 
made as to the conditions under which the 
milk was produced and its subsequent 
treatment, but the results tabulated do not 
substantiate this claim. 

In addition to its suppostitious ability of 
detecting faecal contamination, claims have 
been advanced for the test for the detec- 
tion of peptonizing bacteria. Ayers and 
Johnson (U.S.A. Dept. Agr. Bull. 126 and 
161) show that peptonizing bacteria form 
a considerable proportion of the total bae- 
teria in every sample of milk, but as pep- 
tonized curds are very rare the peptoniz- 
ing group rarely predominates. In the 
series of 787 samples examined not « sin- 
gle peptonized curd was observed. Infor- 


mation regarding the peptonizing bacteria 
could be much more definitely secured by 


, Total samples examined 69. 


{ 


FERMENTATION TEST IN MILK 


the use of casein agar or nutrient lactose 
gelatine. 

The conditions of the test, viz., ineuba- 
tion, at blood heat, are artificial, as milk is 
never, under ordinary circumstances, kept 
at this temperature, and it is not logically 
sound to assume that the biological and 
chemical changes are the same at different 
temperatures, as a change of temperature 
always favors the growth of one er more 
groups in preference to others. 

The fermentation tests of the pasteuriz- 
ed milks were normal in every respect; not 
a single sample was received that showed 
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a peptonized curd or any evidence of put- 
refaction. Ayers and Johnson (vide 
supra) show that when milk is pasteurized 
at 145°F. the percentage of acid coagulat- 
ing and acid organisms is increased at the 
expense of the alkali and peptonizing 
groups. Every sample of pasteurized milk 
that has been tested in these laboratories 
has soured perfectly normally. 

After a careful consideration of the re- 
sults, the author has concluded that the 
fermentation test is of little practical value 
in routine milk examination and has con- 
sequently abandoned it. 


BRAVO, VOLUNTEERS. 


(Sung to Scots Wha Hae). 


By Charles Sangster. 
See the border ruffians swarm, 
See our brave defenders arm, 
See our brave defenders arm, 


Bravo, Volunteers. 


Striplings rise like men to-day, 
Ripe for deeds that live for aye, 
Battle brunt or lively fray, 


Bravo, Volunteers. 


Men like you are England’s boast, 
Warning foemen from her coast, 
Warnisg foemen from her coast, 


Bravo, Volunteers. 


Here, as there, we meet as one, 


High and lowly, sire 


and son, 


When a brave deed must be done, 


Bravo, Volunteers. 


Robber hands and pirate feet, 


This the crew you’re 
This the crew you’re 

Bravo, Volunteers. 
Let them knock, fling 


called to meet, 
ealled to meet, 


wide the door, 


Strew the battles’ threshing floor, 
Right is might for ever more, 


Bravo, Volunteers. 


Shoulder then to shoulder press, 
Blow for blow and nothing less, 
Blow for blow and nothing less, 


Bravo, Volunteers. 


Brave hearts burn with fervid fire, 
All the land is roused to ire, 
Strike! the ruffian hordes retire, 


Bravo, Volunteers. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS IN 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


By T. H. WHITELAW, B.A., M.B., M.O.H. 


HILE there may exist different 
opinions as to the best methods to 
be adopted in earrying out the 

medical inspection of school children, and 
while the best results may not always be 
obtained from the methods followed in any 
given locality, the benefits to the rising 
generation resulting from this innovation 
in school life are so apparent that there 
ean be but one opinion on the question, i.e., 
that medical inspection of school children 
has come to stay, and that it is to become 
an increasingly important factor in obtain- 
ing the maximum of mental and physical 
efficiency for future generations, which 
after all is the chief duty any State owes 
its subjects or citizens. 

The results already achieved indicate 
that through medical inspection attention 
is directed to many defects of sight and 
hearing, and to unhealthy conditions of 
mouth, nose and throat, which seriously 
impair the mental and physical develop- 
ment of our growing youth. Even defects 
or disease of the heart or other organs may 
be discovered, which otherwise might be 
overlooked in a growing child through the 
ignorance, indifference or carelessness of 
the parents. Unfortunately, the old type 
of family physician, who vaccinated the 
babies, and in general took a personal and 
almost parental interest in the members 
of his families from infancy to adult life, 
is now almost extinct, and the age of pat- 
ent medicines, osteopathists, electro-thera- 
peutists, chiropractors, Christian Scientists 
and other irregular practitioners of differ- 
ent types, has succeeded. Systematic medi- 
eal inspection of school children , carried 
out by a capable, conscientious and experi- 
enced staff, is the only guarantee that each 
child, with or without the approval of the 
parents, will be at least once a year sub- 
jected to a thorough physical examination, 
and if defects or disease be found, the ex- 
istence of which may hitherto have been 
unknown or considered of trivial import- 
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ance, the notice to the parents will in the 
great majority of instances be acted upon, 
and medical advice or treatment be obtain- 
ed to remedy defects or cure conditions 
which, if uncorrected, would greatly im- 
pair the future usefulness and value to 
the community of the child concerned. 

In Edmonton, medical inspection was be- 
gun in the last term of 1910, when the 
present Inspector, Dr. D. J. Dunn, gave 
half time to the work at $1,500 per year. 
This was continued till May, 1912, since 
when Dr. Dunn has given his full time to 
the inspection, his salary being increased 
to $3,500 per annum, with an addition of 
$15 per month for travelling expenses. 

For the following details of the work 
earried on in Edmonton I am largely in- 
debted to Dr. Dunn, who has supplied the 
data. 

There are at present eighteen large per- 
manent schools and fourteen temporary 
small schools, with an enrolment of some- 
thing over 8,000 pupils. In April last the 
number was 7,748. The Separate Schools, 
with an enrolment of 1,500 pupils, will 
probably appoint a Medical Inspector to 
work under Dr. Dunn, beginning this fall. 

The number of inspections made in 1911 
was 3,408, in 1912 6,236, and in 1913 8,132. 

Each child is weighed, measured as to 
height, and examined for enlarged tonsils, 
enlarged glands, adenoids, defective teeth 
and other obvious defects. In the primary 
grades this is done in the class room, where 
the little children feel much more at ease 
in the presence of their teacher. When the 
pupils are far enough advanced to read 
printed letters the examinations are con- 
ducted in a separate room, and each eye is 
tested separately at a distance of 15 or 20 
feet for defects of vision. 

A record of the child’s physical condi- 
tion is made on the physical record ecard, 
which provides space for two examinations 
each year for eight years. The reverse of 
the card is used for enrolment and attend- 
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ance record, and remarks as to treatment 
or something special regarding the pupil. 
These records are filed in a eabinet pro- 
vided for the purpose at each school and 
arranged in classes and in alphabetical 
order. 

Nurses. 


There are two nurses engaged to assist 
in this work. The schools are equally di- 
vided as far as possible between them. They 
make regular rounds of the class rooms 
about every three weeks, besides assisting 
the Medical Inspector in the regular in- 
spection work each day and making out 
the notices sent to parents During the 
year 1913, the nurses made between 1,100 
and 1,200 home visits. Their hours are 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Saturday 
from 9 to 12 a.m. 

Before starting to examine the pupils, 
the nurse sees that the cards are all in 
order and that there is a ecard for each 
pupil. They take charge of the weighing 
and vision testing, under the supervision 
of the Medical Inspector, and at the con- 
clusion make out the list of defective 
pupils and the notices to parents. which 
are made out in triplicate, one copy for 
the nurse, a carbon copy for the Medical 
Inspector’s office, and a card copy for the 
parents. The office and nurses’ copies are 
for future reference. The nurse files her 
copy when she ascertains the case has been 
treated. One copy is filed alphabetically, 
and the other by number. 

In urgent eases the nurse visits the home 
either the day the inspection is made or 
the day following, to consult with the par. 
ents. In all other eases, after a reasonable 
time has expired, the nurse again visits the 
class, and makes enquiries and observations 
as to what has been done regarding treat- 
ment of the cases reported. If no treat- 
ment has been given, she visits the home 
and does all in her power to persuade the 
parents to follow the advice given. In 
eases where the absolute necessity of treat- 
ment is obvious, and the parents, though 
financially able, refuse or neglect to pro- 
vide the necessary care and treatment, the 
matter is at once referred to the Superin- 
tendent of Neglected Children for action, 
and a court summons is issued to the par- 
ent or guardian if refusal or neglect to 
provide necessary medical attention is still 
persisted in. 
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When the nurse visits the home in this 
follow-up work and finds the parents are 
unable to bear the expense of any opera- 
tion or other treatment that may be neces- 
sary, she makes her report as to the finan- 
cial and other conditions of the home. The 
indigent cases are treated by the medical 
men generally, and through the Children’s 
Shelter, where indigent work is done in 
the operating room provided. 


The eye, ear, nose and throat specialists 
of the city write prescriptions for glasses 
free of charge, and, when the parents are 
unable to pay the small fee required for 
the glasses, on the recommendation of the 
Medical Inspector the School Board pays 
for them. Arrangements are now being 
made with these specialists, by which a 
given number of cases will be operated on 
for adenoids or enlarged tonsils at the city 
hospitals once or twice per week. A large 
number of cases have already been treat- 
ed, but it was stated by the Medical In- 
spector recently that approximately 600 
children were on the waiting list to be 
treated for such conditions. The details 
of this work have not yet been completely 
worked out, but we hope to get it establish- 
ed on a basis which will furnish free treat- 
ment to those who, after investigation by 
the relief officer, are reported to be unable 
to pay fees, and at the same time protect 
the medical profession against fraud on 
the part of those who are able to pay for 
treatment. Every precaution is being 
taken to guard against pauperizing the 
community. 

The dentists of the city, too, have enter. 
ed into this work in a commendable spirit 
of co-operation. They have agreed to sup- 
ply workmen, and the School Board are 
arranging to put in a dental chair and out- 
fit and provide material for the treatment 
of those unable to pay. 

No school treatments are given, but the 
nurses give the parents individual instrue- 
tion in personal hygiene when visiting the 
homes. 

On the whole, the work has been well re- 
ceived and appreciated by the public, and 
the percentage of defects has been reduced 
by about 10 per cent. in two years. 

The success met with, especially in the 
control of infectious diseases among the 
pupils, is due to the commendable spirit 
of co-operation which exists between the 
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Health Department and the Medical In- 
spector of Schools, the nurses and teach- 
ers. When a ease of infectious disease is 
suspected in a class room, the pupil is ex- 
cluded, and the Health Department is 
notified. An investigation is made by the 
Medical Officer of Health, if it is found 
no medical man is in attendance. The 
Chief Health Inspector each day keeps 
the Medical Inspector of Schools inform- 
ed as to all new eases of contagious dis- 
ease developing in the city, and what 
school, if any, the pupils have been at- 
tending from these homes. He also noti- 
fies the principal of each school of the 
eases occurring in his- district. No pupils 
are readmitted to the class room after 
contagious disease without a certificate 
from the City Health Department, signed 
by the Medical Officer of Health. In 
eases where a pupil has been absent from 
other illness not contagious, or for any 
other reasons, a certificate from any phy- 
sician stating that no contagious disease 
has existed in the home is accepted. 
During the last year a very large pro- 
portion of our eases of communicable dis- 
eases has been from amony young adults 
over school age, and from younger chil- 
dren not attending school. {mn short, it 
would appear that children attending 
school run less risk of acquiring contagi- 
ous disease than those who remain at 
home to play on the streets, or young 
adults who have left school to engage in 
various occupations. 


I have seen threatened epidemics of 
diphtheria in a particular school eut short 
through the co-operative work of the two 
departments and the rigid enforcement of 
the quarantine regulations. Many cases 
of infectious disease, where a physician 
has not been called, would escape detec- 
tion and quarantine were it not for the 
assistance rendered the Health Depart- 
ment through the Department of Medical 
Inspection of Schools. 

To sum up, medical inspection of 
schools in Edmonton, as now conducted, 
is proving to be highly satisfactory to 
the community, and absolutely no opposi- 
tion to it exists, nor has there been any 
criticism of the methods followed. 

The question whether medical inspec- 
tion of schools should be under the su- 
pervision of the School Board or the local 
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Health Board depends to a large extent 
on the population of the municipality. In 
cities of twenty to forty thousand it is 
quite feasible for the local Medical Offi- 
cer of Health to take on the additional 
duties of medical school inspection, and 
eombining both would enable such muni- 
cipalities to pay a sufficient salary to a 
medical man to engage his whole time and 
attention. This, in my opinion, is desir- 
able, because a medical man engaged in 
practice and giving part time to these 
duties is rarely efficient. For the smaller 
cities. therefore, which are sufficiently 
progressive to have medical inspection of 
schools, this work should be andertaken 
by the Medical Officer of Health, whose 
ordinary duties would not require his 
whole time. 

On the other hand, for the larger cities, 
I favor having the medical inspection of 
schools under the supervision of the School 
Board, for the following reasons: 

1. The multifarious nature of a Medi- 
eal Health Officer’s duties makes it inad- 
visable for him to have the additional 
work and responsibility involved in the 
supervision of medical school inspection. 
If he is active and properly appreciates 
the importance of his work, he will find 
his time fully and profitably oceupied 
without the added responsibility and 
work of medical school inspection. In any 
ease, he would have to delegate the work 
of school inspection to another man, 
whose whole time should and would be 
given to the schools, and who, if his work 
is to be efficient, should be a specialist in 
this line. A Medical Officer of Health who 
is managing his department with the best 
results to the community has not time to 
become a specialist in school inspection, 
Why then should he be put in a position 
of authority over the Medical Inspectors 
of Schools? 

2. The duties of a Medical Inspector of 
Schools are not confined entirely to lines 
which properly ean be considered a 
branch of Public Health work. He has to 
deal, not only with the health of the 
pupils, but with the regulation of play- 
grounds, sports, ete. 

In order, however, to get the best re- 
sults from medical inspection being plac- 
ed under the School Board, there should 
be, and must be, perfect co-operation and 
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harmony existing at all times between the 
Medical Officer of Health and the Medical 
Inspector of Schools. If a want of har- 
mony is found to exist, an investigation 
should be held and the trowble ascertain- 
ed. It will generally be found due to 
temperamental defects in these officials, 
and should eall for the dismissal of one 
or both. The duties of both officials are 
usually clearly defined, and where they 
necessarily overlap there should be no 
friction if both are working unselfishly 
for the general good of the community. 
My experience in Edmonton, where the 
most satisfactory relations have been 
maintained: for several years between the 
Health Department and the School Board, 
each assisting and co-operating with the 
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other, leads me to strongly support the 
contention of those who maintain that 
school inspection should be placed under 
the supervision of the School Board. It 
is only fair to say, however, that the Med- 
ical Inspector of Schools employed in Ed- 
monton is possessed of more than the 
usual taet and ability, while he at the 
same time has an intimate knowledge of 
the latest advances in Public Health work 
and the control of infectious disease. 
Under his administration, carried out by 
keeping up ‘close and intimate relations 
with the Health Department, where he 
frequently consults the records of infec- 
tious disease, medical inspection in that 
city has reached a high degree of effi- 
ciency. 


THE PROMISE ON THE DAWN. 
Rachael R. Todd, M.D., C.M. . 


Oh, Belgium of the sodden fields, 
The nations all had named Thee, ‘‘free’’! 
What curse from out the ancient past, 
Relentless ever, follows Thee? 


Oh Belgium of the bitterest doom! 
What cup must still Thy people drain? 
What draught of wormwood, gall and 
gloom ? 
What endless scourge of rending pain? 


Oh Belgium true! To stay the horde 
That blinds the day with blood and 
wrath, 
Hast given, unasked, thy deathless word, 
To save a sleeping world from death. 


Oh Belgium brave! Thy fearless sons 
Still fall beneath untarnished shields: 

Undaunted, stayed the nameless ones 
That drown in blood, thy choking fields. 


Oh Belgium sad! Thy dawn comes late. 
Red gleam thy ways through crimson 
dew, 
Thy paths shall yet laugh with the rose. 
Thy streams smile back the dreaming 
blue! 


Oh Belgium fair! Doth see the hand 
That golden, writes upon the dawn? 

Dost see, above thy martyred land, 
The living crown that thou hast won? 


THE WRITING ON THE DAWN 


**Beloved of God! Thy lands shall be 
The cradle of undying faith. 


With flaming sword, eternally, 
Shall honor guard thy upward path.’’ 
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HOW CAN THE AVERAGE OLD STABLE BE 
MOST CHEAPLY FITTED FOR THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF CLEAN MILK 


By J. B. HOLLINGSWORTH, D.V.Sc. 
OTTAWA 


OR the production of clean milk, a 
clean stable in which to conduct the 
operation, is of the first importance. 

The stable should therefore be arranged so 
that the labor of keeping it clean may be 
reduced to a minimum. The eeiling, walls 
and floors of the average old stable are so 
rough and dirty from the nature of the 
materials and the manner of construction 
that they cannot he kept in a sanitary con- 
dition. The ceiling or floor overhead 
should be constructed either of matched 
flooring or two thicknesses of one-inch 
board laid so as to break joints. The joists 
underneath this floor should be practically 
smooth and free from loose bark or places 
where dirt may collect. 

Walls should be made tight and smooth. 
This may be accomplished by sealing the 
walls on the inside with dressed lumber, 
which makes a neat smooth wall, which can 
be kept clean with little trouble. Ordinary 
building or tarred paper is not substan- 
tial enough for this purpose unless it is 
entirely covered with boards. 

As wooden floors are hard to keep in a 
sanitary condition, they should be replae- 
ed with cement. This work can generally 
be done more cheaply in August than any 
other time. A skilled workman should be 
employed to lay the floor, but the labor of 
hauling and mixing can be done with the 
regular farm help. 

To build a concrete floor the wooden one 
is removed, and also the accumulation of 
fertilizer which is usually found under- 
neath. Then, fill in the space with com- 
mon field stone up to the top of the foun- 
dation, making the upper layer of small 
stones in order to have a level surface to 
receive the concrete. The proportion of 
cement, sand and gravel to use, vary ac- 
cording to their quality. The usual pro- 
portions are one part cement to two parts 
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clean sand and four parts sharp gravel or 
coarsely broken stone. These should be 
mixed thoroughly while dry, and after 
being wet to the proper consistency should 
be used immediately. This conerete should 
be laid three or four inches deep. 


The cattle stand should be about four 
feet nine inches for the average run of 
cows, with a gutter eight inches deep on the 
side next the ew and six inches on the 
wall side. I believe the cows should head in 
with about seven feet of a feed passage. 
This arrangement lets the sunlight on the 
business end of the eow. 


The manger is a simple conerete trough, 
the centre cement ally being raised suffi- 
ciently for that purpose. The bottom of 
this manger should not be lower than the 
eattle platform. All corners of the ce- 
ment work should be made rounded so as 
to be easily cleaned. 


The windows and ventilation should 
next receive attention, and to this end each 
cow should be provided with at least three 
square feet of window space, and the 
Rutherford system of ventilation installed, 
which I believe to be the most practicable, 
the most cheaply installed and the most 
easily operated. 

This system allows for the admission of 
fresh air at or near the floor level. In 
arranging for the intakes it is necessary 
to so construct as to direct the incoming 
eurrents of cold air upwards, rather than 
outwards or horizontally across the stable. 
In arranging for the outlets care must be 
taken to have same sufficiently large and 
free as possible from bends or obstructions 
in order to permit of the rapid escape of 
foul air. These outlets, of course, should 
begin at the ceiling. The outlets should be 
controlled by a key, similar to those used 
in a stove pipe. The capacity and ar- 
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rangement of the intakes and outlets is a 
matter of considerable importance. These 
should be about one square foot of intake 
for each ten cows and the outlets should 
double the capacity of the intake. The 
outlets should never be less than eighteen 
inches across. Shafts smaller than this 
are unsatisfactory. In the first place, they 
are almost certain to sweat. Light is an- 
other important factor towards maintain- 
ing a healthy herd. An upright is prefer- 
able to a horizontal window, as it more 
thoroughly lights the lower portion of the 
stable space. A window in two sashes, fit- 
ted to move freely up and down like those 
of a dwelling are the best. Too many of 
the windows, because of swelling, are dif- 
ficult to move just when the openings are 
most needed. Therefore, for the produc- 
tior of clean milk, the cow stable should 
be well lighted and ventilated. The floors 
should be of cement, the walls and eeiling 
should be lime washed at least twice a 
year, and the manure hauled directly to 
the field. Special care should be taken to 
aveid dust in the stable during the. time 
of milking, and the cows kept clean and 
milked in a cleanly manner. We need to 
realize that good, clean, normal milk is 


The enormous extent to which it is used 
as a food for children, and even adults; 
the extent to which it is used as food for 
growing calves and other live stock; the 
ease of infection and the fact that bacteria 
multiply readily in it; the comparative 
ease of producing wholesome milk, all em- 
phasize the vast importance of having a 
proper source of supply. It should be re- 
membered, however, that expensive dairy 
plants are not necessary for the produc- 
tion of clean milk or for high dairy effi- 
ciency. It has been estimated that the dirt 
usually found upon the cow or about the 
stall, on the dirty clothing of the milker, 
may contain up to 80,000,000 bacteria per 
gram of dirt and that 50 per cent. of the 
dirt that falls into the milk is soluble, 
and, of course, cannot be strained out or 
removed under ordinary conditions. Other 
authorities state that 80 to 90 per cent. is 
soluble. This would mean that only 10 
to 20 per cent. can be strained out and 
that the uninviting collection which ap- 
pears on the strainer represents only one- 
tenth or so, and the other eight or nine- 
tenths are in the milk to stay. It is im- 
portant to realize that clean milk has won- 
derful keeping qualities—keeps wonderfully 


the most important single article of diet in well, if clean enough and _ properly 
the whole list practically indispensable. handled. 
NATURE. 


Compared with this sublimest life below, 
Ye kings and rulers, what have courts to show? 


Scenes such as these... 


Compose the passions, and exalt the mind. 


—Cowper. 
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NERVE BLOCK, PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
TUBERCULOSIS 


By SIR JAMES GRANT, K.C.M.G., F.R.C.P., (Lon.), Ottawa, Canada 
President Ottawa General Hospital and Chief of Staff 


much merited attention, and very 

fortunately so, as valuable life is 
thus saved, and the foundation of national 
prosperity established. The first question 
which arises is, Are we making distinct 
and satisfactory progress in our sanitary 
measures ? 


P UBLIC health is now ealling forth 


In England, after the Restoration, for 
fully twenty years, there was a high degree 
of mortality throughout the kingdom, 
which Macaulay described as a time when 
men died faster in the lanes of the towns 
than they died on the coast of Guiana, 
as the rate of mortality in London, from 
1660 to 1679, was not less than eighty in the 
thousand. Fortunately a few years exer- 
cised a remarkable change for the better 
as from 1846 to 1855 it was reduced to 
21.9 per mille; and in 1871, to 22.6. In 
England and Wales the death rate in 1912 
was 13.3 per mille, twenty-seven per cent. 
less than the mean yearly rate during the 
period 1891 to 1900. The death rate is 
much in proportion to the density of popu- 
lation. Man has no control over the laws 
of nature, but if we live in compliance 
with these laws, we more and more appre- 
ciate that they are charm'rgly’ arranged 
for the promotion of health and the pro- 
longation of life. The health of the nation 
stands in close relationship to the indi- 
vidual. \Vhen the waste of the component 
parts of the body is greater than the power 
of restoration, then is the time to observe 
closely the indications of bodily decay; in 
the evident want of balance between waste 
and supply, there is an undoubted wornout 
condition of the system. 


The essential requirements of communi- 
tes and individuals must be and really are 
the same. Individuals must be well clothed, 
well fed, well housed, well aired, and well 
watered. Public health is a simple problem 
yet frequently its attainment is ‘difficult. 


A great part of sanitary science can be 
stated and compromised in one word— 
cleanliness. Clean houses, clean air, and 
clean water are a remarkable trio of power 
in establishing genuine sanitary conditions. 

The ancients fought against bad smells 
most vigorously and endeavored to mask 
odors with perfumes. In fact at the pres- 
ent day, scents abound frequently to sup- 
press filth. Ancient Capua had streets of 
perfume shops with that object in view. 
There is little of originality in our efforts 
in public health. Moses was a most prac- 
tical hygienist, and one of the most telling 
and far reaching commandments he 
brought down from the Mount was Thou 
shalt not pollute rivers. In fact the anci- 
ents knew as well as we of the present day, 
the conditions of public health—foulness a 
source of disease, and cleanliness a preven- 
tive. Wash and be clean is actually the 
sum and substance of sanitary science. 
Physical and moral purity is next to God- 
liness. 

In 1665, when the Court and Parlia- 
ment of England assembled at Oxford, it 
had an immunity from plague, traced to 
the thorough cleansing which the magis- 
trates gave to the city, to insure safety for 
its distinguished guests, confident that 
public health could be assured only by 
cleanliness. These are our lessons to-day. 

Hippocrates, the first hygienist, gave to 
science an entire volume on public health, 
and his chief text was pure air, pure water, 
and pure soil, the adopted maxim of the 
present day after centuries of careful in- 
quiry. Napoleon at St. Helena stated, 
‘*Life is a fortress which we know little 
about. Water, air, and cleanliness are chief 
in my pharmacopeeia.’’ Really to-day our 
knowledge of air and water is not com- 
plete. Nature is an object lesson in hy- 
gienie arrangements, which if followed 
carefully, will be productive of most gra- 
tifying results. 
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Canada delights in the scenic beauty of 
its rivers, and we trust the prospect of 
their being converted into open ditches, 
polluting the distriets through which they 
flow, will by legislative enaetment shortly 
become a matter of the past. Ottawa has 
suffered from an epidemic of typhoid fever, 
so we look forward to a supply of water 
which will not require purification, and so 
contribute health, happiness and prosperi- 
ty to our people. 


Disraeli, in a celebrated speech at Man- 
chester, pledged himself that a conserva- 
tive Government would devote special at- 
tention to sanitary subjects. He said, as 
Prime Minister of England, ‘‘I cannot im- 
press upon you too strongly my conviction 
of the importance of the legislature and 
society, uniting together in favor of these 
important results.”’ 


The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
whose death the whole British Empire is 
now mourning, was deeply interested, 
while in public life, in the health and wel- 
fare of his people, and we can well pay a 
tribute to his memory for the remarkable 
breadth of view which enabled him to de- 
fine the close connection between success- 
ful colonization of the tropics and the 
problems of disease. Through his interest 
in drinking water, the housing question, 
and tropical medicine, he contributed in a 
great measure to strengthen the founda- 
tion of national prosperity. 


Nothing could possibly be nearer the 
mark than the aphorism of Franklin that 
‘‘Publie health is public wealth.’’ It is 
gratifying to our profession to be aware 
of the fact that, through the energetic 
foresight of the Minister of Militia in Can- 
ada, Colonel Hughes, his staff, and the 
late Minister, Sir Frederick Borden, the 
sanitary measures of the Canadian force 
are fully up to date, in keeping with the 
progressive spirit of the present. No 
greater contrast could be produced than 
the death rate in the Crimean war, and the 
marked saving of life, in the forces of 
Japan, during the Russo-Japanese con- 
flict, purely the outcome of scientifie ad- 
vance in the sanitary conditions of war 
and the aseptic treatment of wounds. Let 
me here state that no class of men labor 
more zealously, quite irrespective of per- 
sonal considerations, for the prevention and 
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eure of disease, than members of our pro- 
fession. 


The drama of tuberculosis is before us, 
and the spirit and determination of the 
the British Government is well shown by 
a recent grant of £250,000, by the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, the Hon. Lloyd 
George, for tuberculosis, nursing and 
pathological laboratories. This is a step in 
the right direction, as by united and ener- 
getie action an effort will be made to stamp 
out this plague, a dangerous accessory of 
social life. What an enormous aggregate 
of misery is caused daily in family cireles, 
when we consider that every third death 
during the working period of life, is caus- 
ed by pulmonary tuberculosis. The bacil- 
lus cannot find a resting place unless the 
system is in a fit condition for its recep- 
tion. The danger of infection is present 
only in enclosed spaces. Air and sunlight 
are the chief agencies of purity and life, 
in the presence of which the tubercle bacil- 
lus rapidly perishes. Two continuous 
sources of infection are tuberculous hu- 
man beings and tuberculous food. These 
problems being fixed in the public mind 
by a degree of education in this subject, 
suggested the idea of the formation of a 
Canadian Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. Thirteen years ago, this 
association, through the vigorous assist- 
ance of the late Lord Minto, was formed, 
and since that date, by the generosity of 
our people and the assistance of the Gov- 
ernment, sanatoria are now in operation 
in every province of the Dominion, doing 
good work in assisting those suffering from 
tuberculosis. 

In each county, by special organization, 
a committee of men and women, with the 
local physician, should be formed to re- 
port more regularly on tubereulous condi- 
tions, and talk over the subject at chureh 
and school gatherings. Such committees 
would arouse an additional interest in the 
subject, and stimulate inquiry. Edueation 
is what we require, the more the better. In 
Ontario Sir James Whitney divided the 
Provinee into districts, with a medical in- 
spector for each. The work, however, is 
so great that no single medical man ean 
possibly learn all the facts as to the spread 
of tuberculosis, so that practical and tell- 
ing assistance could be rendered by local 
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committees, in controlling the spread of 
the disease. 


An important matter for consideration 
is the food supply of our population. Meat, 
milk and dairy products, if impure, may 
introduce bacilli into our organs, influence 
the blood supply, and thus lower vitality, 
an admirable preparation for tubereulosis. 
At this stage municipal preventive meas- 
ures will prove of great service. 

Twenty-five years ago I frequently rode 
into country districts to visit patients, and 
was surprised to see cattle walking knee 
deep in slush, mud and manure in barn 
yards, and actually shingled with manure, 
dry, hard and fast to the hide of the ani- 
mal, where it had been for weeks at a time. 
Meat and milk, under such circumstances, 
are not desirable foods. Water from the 
barn yard, filtering into the well of sup- 
ply, is poisonous to eattle. Edueation 
would accomplish a good object and add 
greatly to the revenue and resources of 
our Dominion. 

In Norway and Sweden, owing to exem- 
plary cleanliness and the perfect sanitary 
conditions of cows and stables, the highest 
premium is secured for their dairy pro- 
ducts in British markets. Under like cir- 
cumstances, these avenues of trade are 
open to our people, who should thorough- 
ly understand that the skin is to man for 
health and purity what the hide is to the 
milech cow as a wealth producer. 

It is absolutely necessary that a know- 
ledge of the relations of tuberculosis to 
the conditions of life should become thor- 
oughly known to our farmers. The school, 
the family in every stage of life, should 
be carefully informed on what concerns 
life, energy, activity and progress. A re. 
sponsible tuberculosis bureau might be es- 
tablished in each Province, which would 
become a strong factor in a change for the 
better. In this disease we want and must 
have increased activity to note, observe, 
change or modify existing conditions. Spe- 
cific orders from a central bureau would 
arouse a spirit of inquiry for the guidance 
and education of our people. No pecuni- 
ary sacrifice is too great to save the lives 
of our workmen and their families, by 
healthy food supply and safe dwelling 
houses. In the past twenty-five years tu- 
bereulosis has been considerably reduced 
in the German Empire by such measures, 
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and we hope that like suecess will follow 
the strenuous efforts of Canada in the 
same direction. 

Nerve Block. 

Knowing the widespread ineidence of 
tuberculosis, and the difficulty experienced 
in lessening its death rate, every effort 
should be made to stay its present advance. 
During the past twenty-five years marked 
progress has been made in the study of 
nervous disease, by Sir Victor Horseley, 
Ferrier, Mott, Sherrington, MeDonald of 
Sheffield, and others, and still a wide field 
is open in pathogenesis, etiology and path- 
ological anatomy. Punch remarked, ‘‘ You 
never do know what these ereatures of 
nerves can accomplish.’” For years the re- 
lationship between nerve tissue and tubercle 
has been a subject of inquiry. Nerve is a 
remarkable structure which holds parts to- 
gether, regulates and co-ordinates organic 
functions. Nerve block is a serious prob- 
lem, as it takes a wide range in the sys- 
tem, and in a marked manner interrupts 
the reflex function of nerve structure. This 
is a result of marked irregularities in the 
performance of various functions of the 
system. First and most important come 
defective digestion and retarded food as- 
similation, which extend through the ali- 
mentary canal, and are followed ly the 
formation of poisonous gases, ballooning 
the colon and sapping general vitality. 
This state of the system disturbs nerve 
structure in a remarkable manner. 

Sherrington, of Cambridge, and MeDon- 
ald, of Sheffield, defined the chief econstitu- 
ents of the axis cylinder of nerve tissue as 
salts of sodium and potassium, which con- 
tribute to reflex action and functional 
nervous activity as a whole. In the treat- 
ment of eases of nervous debility and brain 
overstrain, I have frequently observed sec- 
tions of the body, particularly the limbs, in 
which no feeling or sensation was experi- 
enced on application of the neurotone 
charged by a dry electric cell. Suddenly, 
after several tests by the instrument, sen- 
sation developed to a high degree. This 
abnormal insensibility aroused a suspicion 
of block in some direction, the sudden dis- 
appearance of which led me to infer that a 
solution of continuity had taken place in 
the obstructive constituents of the axis 
eylinder. The problem then presented, 
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ents interrupted normal transference of 
the electric current? 

Sir Walter Foster, of Cambridge, defin- 
ed clefts in the axis cylinder, but left them 
entirely unexplained. The most remark- 
able deduction is that the noxious gases in 
the alimentary canal, the outcome of im- 
perfect assimilation of food products, not 
only produce a distended colon, but also 
result in a chemical change in the saline 
constituents of the axis cylinder. Inciden- 
tally, I might here state that in testing 
sensation by the neurotone, in patients 
over the fortieth year, I have frequently 
been surprised by marked differences of 
feeling in the limbs, which led me to infer 
that some interstitial change of structure 
in the ganglionic nerve centres was in pro- 
gress, indicative of approaching paralysis. 

Appreciating the importance of the 
nervous system in imparting energy, 
strength and normal activity, IL feel con- 
fident, after most gratifying results in the 
treatment, by electrical massage, of debili- 
tated states of the system from nerve 
block, that the same therapeutie agency is 
worthy of the most careful investigation in 
debility from tuberculosis, as I believe 
that many valuable lives may be saved in 
this manner. 


In such eases, the chief centre of nerve 
block is the abdominal eavity, in close 
proximity to the distended colon, develop- 
ing slowly and gradually and sapping vi- 
tality through a defective blood supply. 
For years past I have had this abnormal 
development of the system under research 
and electrical massage has proved a valu- 
able means of relief, far in advance of 
medicinal agents. Remarkable results fol- 
low a direct electric current and massage 
in gastrie and intestinal digestion, as well 
as increased general vitality and a rapid 
reduction of colon distention. These are 
the outcome of liberating blocked reflex 
action, and normal nerve power is thus re- 
established. The object of the application 
of the neurotone current to the extremities 
is twofold, to remove all direct nerve block 
and to arouse increased reflex activity in 
the terminals of the sciatic and saplienous 
nerves, accessories to the histogenetic ab- 
dominal ganglia, factors in the elabora- 
tion of blood, the pabulum of life. Elec- 
trie massage sohuld be applied two hours 
before or after a meal and strictly avoided 
in all cases of paralysis, as where organie 
change in nerve structure is in progress, 
clectmeity is contraindieate:. 


MUSIC. 


There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass; 


Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 


—Tennyson 
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PRINCIPLES OF CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOY 


By ARTHUR MACDONALD, Washington, D.C. 


Honorary President of the ‘‘Third International Congress 
of Criminal Anthropolgy”’ of Europe 


RIMINAL anthropology is a_ recent 
C line of research. It includes the 
study of man mentally, morally and 
physically, and necessarily depends on the 
results of many sciences. It is therefore 
distinctively synthetic in character. Crim- 
inal anthropology affords more opportuni- 
ties for persons of ability to carry out the 
highest ideals than any other branch of in- 
quiry. 

The following are some of the principles 
of criminal anthropology, or what might 
be called its platform: 

1. Degrees of criminality should be esti- 
mated according to detriment to the com- 
munity. From this point of view, inter- 
national crime, or war, is by far the great- 
est of all crimes. 

2. History is mainly history of the ab- 
normal, especially war and one of the ob- 
jects of criminal anthropology is to lessen 
and prevent war. Montaigne says: ‘‘It is 
more barbarous to kill a live man, than to 
roast and eat a dead one.’’ 

3. The greatest of all studies is man, 
which is based upon the individual, the 
unit of the social organism. 

4. If the study of civilized man is to be- 
come a science, it must depend upon in- 
vestigation of large numbers of individu- 
als, and the method should be the same for 
all classes, if we are to distinguish between 
the normal and abnormal. 

5. The best method of study for crim- 
inal anthropology is that of the laboratory 
in connection with the sociological data. 

6. The thorough investigation of ONE 
human being with the means at the dis- 
posal of science, would make a volume. 

7. All faets about human beings are im- 
portant from the scientific point of view, 
whether those facts be immediately avail- 
able or not. 

8. All that is diseased is abnormal, but 
not all that is abnormal is diseased; thus 
a hand with six fingers is abnormal, but 
not necessarily diseased. 


9. We must study the normal to com- 
prehend the abnormal, for 

10. When the normal acts in an unsuit- 
able way, or at the wrong time or place, 
it may become abnormal. The fundamen. 
tal conception of the abnormal is EXCESS 
of the normal; but 

11. The difference in degree between the 
normal and abnormal ean be so great as to 
result in a difference of kind; just as when 
two fluids reach a certain amount, a preci- 
pitate is formed which is very different 
from the ingredients from which it was 
deposited. 

12. Abnormal man may be abnormal in 
the right direction, as genius man, talent- 
ed man or statesman; or in the wrong di- 
rection, as criminal, pauper or defective 
man. It is all MAN, and the study of 
these different classes might be called the 
anthropology of the living as distinguish- 
ed from prehistoric anthropology. 

13. Of all forms of abnormal humanity, 
crime is nearest the normal; the study of 
criminals, therefore, is mainly the study of 
normal men, and knowledge thus gained 
may be generally applicable to the com- 
munity asa whole. Therefore, 

14. The prison and reformatory can 
serve as a humanitarian laboratory for the 
benefit of society. As the surroundings of 
the inmates are similar, conditions for sci- 
entific research are favorable. 

15. As in machinery, we first repair the 
parts out of order, so in society we first 
study the eriminal, pauper, insane, feeble- 
minded and other defectives, all of whom 
constitute about one per cent. of the com- 
munity. But 

16. Why should we allow one per cent. 
of society to cause so much trouble and ex- 
pense to the remaining ninety-nine per 
cent., crime alone costing more than one- 
half billion dollars annually? It is main- 
ly because of neglecting the young, where 
study of man sheuld begin. For 

17. There is little hope of making the 
world better, if we do not seek the cause 
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CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


of social evils at their foundation. 


18. No evil can be PERMANENTLY 
lessened without first finding its cause. 
There is probably no ONE cause of any- 
thing, but a chain of causes. 

19. Drunkenness is not only one of the 
main eauses of crime, but one of the great- 
est enemies of humanity, because it brings 
suffering upon so many innocent people. 

20. We cannot be tempted to do wrong 
unless there is something in us to be tempt- 
ed; that something is a part of ourselves 
as distinguished from our environment; 
therefore, 


21. The comprehensive study of man re- 
quires investigation of both individual and 
his surroundings, for the environment may 
be abnormal, rather than the man. 


22. Cranks or mattoids who attempt the 
lives of prominent persons are very im- 
portant solely on account of the enormous 
injury they can do to society. They, there- 
fore, should be studied most thoroughly. 

23. Just as the physician studies his 
patient in order to treat him properly, so 
one should study the criminal. 

24. The exhaustive investigation of a 
single criminal illustrates just how and by 
what steps both environment and inward 
nature lead to criminal acts. 

25. Criminals, paupers and other defec- 
tives are social bacilli, which require as 
thorough scientific investigation as the 
bacilli of physical disease. 

26. No one should be held responsible 
for th® first fifteen years of life, nor is any 
one accountable for the tendencies inher- 
ited from ancestors. As the die is usually 
east before adult life arrives, responsibility 
is most diffieult to determine, and is often 
a minimum quantity. Therefore, 

27. In judging human beings we should 
emphasize their exeellencies rather than 
defects. As has been said, to know all is 


to forgive all; yet 


28. Every person dangerous to property 
or life, whether insane, criminal or defee- 
tive, should be confined, but not necessar- 
ily punished. 

29. The determinate sentence permits 
prisoners to be released, who are morally 
certain to return to crime. The indeter- 
minate sentence affords the prisoner an 
opportunity to reform without exposing 
society to unnecessary danger; but 
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30. Society has no right to permit pris- 
oners to be released who will probably re- 
turn to crime; for 


31. Where it is a question between jus- 
tice to the individual or justice to the com- 
munity, the community should have the 
benefit of the doubt. 


32. The prison should be a reformatory, 
and the reformatory a school; the object 
of both should be to teach good mental, 
moral and physical habits; both should be 
distinctly EDUCATIONAL. There should 
be a minimum temptation to do wrong and 
a maximum encouragement to do right. 

33. Institutions for reforming human 
beings should have the conditions as sim- 
ilar as possible to surroundings outside, so 
that when inmates are released they may 
adapt themselves more easily to society 
and not become misfits. 

34. Everyone has the right to a proper 
bringing up; and 

35. The time has come when we should 
study a child with as much exactness as we 
investigate the chemical elements in a stone 
or measure the mountains on the moon. 

36. One purpose of criminal anthropo- 
logy is, through knowledge gained by sci- 
entific study, to protect the weak, especial- 
ly the young IN ADVANCE, before they 
have become tainted and fallen; not lock- 
ing the barn door after the horse is stolen. 

37. The treatment of young criminals 
should be the prototype for treatment of 
adults, and procedures against them 
should have as little publicity as possible. 

38. Publication in newspapers of crim- 
inal details is an evil to society on account 
of the power of imitation. In addition it 
makes the criminal proud of his record, de- 
velops the morbid curiosity of the people, 
and it is especially the weak who are af- 
fected. 

39. Place confidence in the so-called bad 
boy, awaken his ambition and teach him 
to do right for right’s sake. 

40. Put the criminal upon his honor. A 
criminal onee said, ‘‘If they will not be- 
lieve me when I tell the truth, I might as 
well tell lies.’’ 

41. Nothing will hinder development of 
the young more than the prospect of hav- 
ing plenty of money and no necessity to 
work. Idleness often leads to crime. 

42. It is more important to know what is 
good than what is true; for 
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43. Inerease in intellectual development 
is not necessarily connected with increase 
of morality, and education which trains 
the mind at the expense of the will is a 
questionable education. 

44. The longer we live, the more we ap- 
preciate the average honest man, as com- 
pared with the dishonest talented man. 

45. To any observer of life, the imprac- 
ticability of pessimism and the advantages 
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of optimism are evident. It has also been 
estimated that, 

46. Most of our thoughts, feelings and 
acts are indifferent; but of those remain- 
ing, three-fourths are pleasurable and one- 
fourth painful, indicating more pleasure 
than pain in the world. 

47. Act as thou wouldst act, if all the 
consequences of thy act could be realized 
at the moment thou actest. 


ART. 


Art, with her expressive face, 
Steps forth to fashion and refine the race. 


—Cowper. 
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THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN 


By FLORENCE WITHROW 
(Coneluded.) 


REDERICK II. (1740 to 1786), only 
EF 28 years old, was loath to take the 
reins his father had so firmly held 
for he had learned to love serene days of 
quiet study. Being brilliant in literature 
and music, the French language and the 
flute were his fondest pastime. However, 
he nobly and strenuously assumed the 
grave responsibilities of State, and direet- 
ed his first thought to the Army, which 
numbered 90,000, by dismissing the giant 
grenadiers and forming less costly corps. 
His personal frugality and state economy 
equalled that of his father. 

In 1740 the Emperor Charles VI. died. 
By the Pragmatie Sanction his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, became successor. Daring 
Frederick saw here his opportunity, and 
showed the perfidy characteristic of many 
Hohenzollerns, for while sending friendly 
messages to the bereaved girl Queen he 
precipitously invaded Silicia without de- 
elaration of war. To the British mediator 
he curtly retorted, ‘‘I care not for peace. 
Let those who wish it give me what I 
want’’—Is the ‘‘shade’’ of Frederick the 
Great actuating the present Emperor? 

Frederick II.’s war activity lasted many 
years and changed him, as he said, ‘‘ from 
a buoyant foal to an old Nestor.’’ The 
ravages of war wrought ghastly havoe in 
the countries devastated and in Frederick 
personally. He wrote: ‘‘I am grown grey 
with grief, furrowed with fear and bowed 
with bodily ills.’’ Atrocities were com- 
mitted, but nothing so unthinkable as 
those permitted now by Prussian vandals 
in brave Belgium and in La Belle Franee. 
When years of peace came, Frederick re- 
tired to his tiny palace at Potsdam. There 
he devoted himself to his dumb beasts and 
solaced his loneliness with literary friends. 
His wife never came and only once his 
sister. In fact, scarcely ever did a woman 
enter even the terrace palace grounds. Vol- 
taire was his close companion, although 
even they quarrelled. 

This remarkable monarch’s industry was 
colossal. His musical compositions com- 


prise 121 sonatas and his literary works 
fill 20 volumes. Affairs of state, even in 
old age, occupied much of his time 
each day. His vigilance equalled that of 
his father, for he was aware of the daily 
routine of every minister, official and offi- 
eer. A fair amount of tolerance charac- 
terized his measures, although as a true 
Hohenzollern he claimed absolute authori- 
ty. With the Courts of Law, however, he 
did not interfere, as evidenced in his sub- 
mission to the miller’s rights. 

Although the first half of Frederick’s 
reign was warlike and the second half 
peaceful, the acquisitions in each period 
were about equal, for part of Poland was 
gained by diplomacy. As East Prussia, it 
is considered of greater value to Germany 
to-day than is Silicia in the South. What 
Russia will do to it now remains to be seen, 
After this so-called first partition of Po- 
land (1772) the King’s title was changed 
to King OF Prussia. 

The army on Frederick II.’s accession 
numbered 90,000, at his death 200,000 out 
of a State of 5,000,000. How great a con- 
trast in numbers to the millions of armed 
men in Germany to-day! With what 
frightful increase has the military spirit 
grown! 

The broken warrior’s last days were 
passed pathetically at Potsdam. Racked 
in body and broken in spirit, though still 
the idol of his people, Frederick, the great- 
est soldier since Alexander and Caesar, 
passed away in his arm chair at his modest 
palace, aged 74 years. His world defamed 
imitator, the present Kaiser, will surely find 
no Sans Souci (without care) resting 
place for his latter days. Let us not fore- 
judge what they should be. May Heaven 
have merey on this defiler of the Rights of 
Nations! 

FREDERICK WILLIAM IL. (nephew, 
1786 to 1797), called the Fat, was a super- 
stitious, lax ruler, incompetent and vacil- 
lating. He muzzled the Press, and debas- 
ed the coinage, also inaugurated that sys- 
tem of strict surveillance of the personal 
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acts of every citizen which has since grown 
to tyrannical proportions. In lands of 
free institutions such serutinous vigilance 
does not exist. 


In his reign, through the second parti- 
tion of Poland, Prussia aequired another 
large slice of that cruelly dissevered King. 
dom. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM III. (son, 
1797 to 1840), while a good man, was most 
unwise and so became a tool of the grasp- 
ing Napoleon, who made insulting terms 
with him at Tilsit, thereby greatly reduc- 
ing German territory. 

His noble Queen Louise strove to procure 
modification of the humiliating conditions, 
but the obstinate Emperor treated her with 
eruel cor tempt, and when she offered him 
a rose, stying, ‘*‘With this Sire spare us 
Magdebu ‘g.”* he rudely trampled it under 
foot. Th» King and Queen suffered many 
indignitics; and were forced to leave the 
royal pal ce and live in a humble dwell- 
ing, until they fled to the Court of Russia. 

The F ench oceupied Berlin for three 
years, di ring which time Napoleon earried 
off the ' ronze horses from the old Branden- 
burg ‘ate, and in many ways chagrined 
the proud spirited Prussians, decreeing 
that their army for ten years must not ex- 
ceed 42,000 men, and that they must pay 
$50,000,000 indemnity. 

However, when Napoleon’s sun _ set 
Prussia’s star arose, although she suffered 
from exhaustion for years—Who dares 
estimate the aftermath of the present de- 
vastation, for the grim hand of war is long 
and paralyzing.—From 1815, when Blucher 
joined Wellington, to the Danish war, 1864, 
not a Prussian army left its own Kingdom, 
a circumstance unprecedented in the an- 
nals of this belligerent people. 

The real advancer of Prussian welfare 
in this storm and stress period was the 
Prime Minister Stein, who passed through 
varied vicissitudes of high office, being 
twice dismissed by the King and once ex- 
iled by Napoleon. To his astute judgment 
belonged the Zollverein or Commercial 
League, which regulated 67 conflicting tar- 
iffs and 36 boundary laws, where different 
coinage and postage existed. Stein insti- 
tuted a rational system of taxation and 
civil service, and destroyed judicial tor- 
ture and serfdom, for up to 1810  two- 
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thirds of Prussia was in partial servitude. 
He also gave legal rights to Jews. 

The King solemnly promised a liberal 
constitution, but failed to give it, confin- 
ing his time rather to internal improve- 
ments than to governmental reform. Fred- 
erick William IIT.’s best self appeared at 
the Congress of Vienna, 1814, when he elo- 
quently pleaded for his country and stipu- 
lated that larger power be given Prussia. 
Thereby he procured part of Saxony, one 
of the last allies of Napoleon. The King 
was a man of highest virtue and culture, 
and founded the University of Berlin, but 
unfortunately he believed in absolutism 
and his own autoecracy. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM TV. (1840 to 
1861), was even less of a statesman than 
his father, being rather a dilettante and 
philosophie poser. He was as tenacious 
as all Hohenzollerns of his Divine Right. 
When not three months King he bluntly 
told his subjects he deemed a constitution 
unsuited to their needs and affirmed he 
would never consent to bind his inherited 
authority by a written compact. His re- 
corded words are: ‘‘No written paper shall 
thrust itself hetween my Divine Right and 
this land.”’ 

Every popular demonstration for gov- 
ernmental rights was put down by the sol- 
diery. Finally a deputation arrived at the 
Palace, but was refused admiitanee, and 
the King ordered the guard to shoot. A 
furious fight ensued, and soon Berlin was 
in an uproar. Hundreds of barricades 
were erected, and the arsenal was stormed. 
At last the proud King was forced to re- 
move all troops within the city and to 
stand with uneovered head before the dead 
dragged into the royal courtyard. 

Frederick William IV. was addicted to 
theology and the pedantry of the schools. 
Strauss satirized him as ‘‘Julian the Apos- 
tate or the Romanticist on the throne of 
Caesar.’" He was practically the only 
Hohenzollern ruler who was absolutely no 
soldier. In both the Schleswig-Holstein 
revolt against Denmark and in the Crim- 
ean war he took no real part. 

He surprised the world by his refusal at 
the Diet of Frankfort (1848) to accept 
the Imperial Crown, saying the Hapsburg 
claims were ‘‘foreordained.’’ His real aim 
was for a Pan--Germanie Empire, contain- 
ing no Magyars, Slavs, Cechs and Crotes, 
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such as composed five-sixths of Austria’s 
population. 

The Revolution of 1848, both in Ger- 
many and in Austria, was really a State 
struggle for representative government. 
Prussia’s first Parliament was so radical 
that it was summarily dismissed by an 
armed force under Wrangel, and the King 
drafted his own Constitution (1850), 
which was called a Law-taking rather than 
a law-giving Constitution. Although nom- 
inally friends, Prussia and Austria cher- 
ished old feuds, and in the Austria-Franeo 
war of 1859 Prussia refused her help. 
When signing the Peace of Villafranea, 
Francis Joseph complained of having been 
deserted by his ‘‘natural ally.’’ 

The second son of Queen Louise was the 
next King and the first Emperor. WIL- 
LIAM I. (1861 to 1888) had assumed the 
Regeney owing to his brother’s clouded 
mind, but at the age of 60 became King. 
He was known chiefly as a soldier, thus 
his first proposal was to increase the army 
tax. This the Diet refused to do. ‘‘No 
greater blow ever struck the prestige of a 
Prussian King,’’ said Bismarek. 

Undaunted, William summoned the 
Iron Duke as the one man with indomitable 
will enough to override all obstacles. They 
admitted to each other that they forced 
Parliament as did Charles I. and Strafford. 
Bismarck took control. withdrew the Army 
Budget, and expended money as he wish- 
ed. He censored the Press, dismissed Gov- 
ernmental officials, forebade political meet- 
ings and ordered soldiers to present bay- 
onets at refractory Members of Parlia- 
ment. At this heated time Bismarck de- 
clared in the Diet: ‘‘Speeches and notes 
do not settle, but only iron and blood.’’ 
Thus he earned the unenviable sobriquet 
the ‘‘Iron Duke.’’ Later he was created 
Prince by his doting Sovereign, who ap- 
proved his war policy for the unification 
of Germany. 

Perhaps the greatest ability of King 
William was his insight into the power 
of the man and the moment. He knew 
that soldier though he was, he could not 
unite conflicting States as could his power- 
ful Minister. He acknowledged that 
through his Chancellor came that dramatic 
moment at Versailles in the vast Palace of 
Louis XIV., when the King of Prussia re- 
eeived the larger title of Emperor of Ger- 
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many, 1871. His son and grandson have 
since held this Imperial office. The Pan- 
Germanie Confederation comprised four 
Kingdoms, three Grand Duchies and 21 
smaller States, each retaining its auton- 
omy, but becoming a governed unit in the 
Empire. 

FREDERICK III. (1888—99 days’ 
reign) was 57 years old when the old 
Kaiser died, aged 90. In disposition and 
ambition he was less vain glorious than his 
Imperial father, and in character resem- 
bled our own British Consort, Albert the 
Good. His education was scientific, earn- 
ing for him by examination the degree of 
Doctor of Science. 

While never a lover of soldiering, as 
Crown Prince he proved a capable General 
and was Commander-in-chief of the South 
German forees in the Franco-Prussian 
war, and later he was the first royal Prince 
to be made a Field Marshal. Under his 
leadership several brilliant successes were 
achieved, and his personal valor was shown 
at Sedan and in the Siege of Paris. 

In January, 1858, ‘:e married the Crown 
Princess of England, Queen Vietoria’s 
oldest child. This 18-year-old Princess 
eame to an unfriendly clime in muddy, ill- 
built Berlin. The British Ambassador re- 
marked : ‘‘She comes to a Dutch-mud-canal- 
of-a-life, with not even a tulip on the 
hank.’’ The winter was chill and the 
Court and populace eold. Young Victoria 
was derisively called ‘‘die Englanderin,”’ 
scorned for her English clothes and tea- 
drinking, and aceused of remodelling Ger- 
many in English style. Bismarek was the 
eause of her unpopularity, because he had 
quarrelled with Queen Victoria and the 
British authorities, who voiced their dis- 
pleasure at the Prussian war. 

Frederick complained that the ‘‘Prince 
of Carnage,’’ as he styled the Chancellor, 
dragged him through blood to the throne. 
Both his mother, Queen Augusta, and his 
wife bitterly condemned the ‘‘reeking tube 
and iron shard,’’ and he himself branded 
Bismarek’s war measures as ‘‘Crime.’’ He 
asked to renounce his royal claim to sue- 
cession, but, also, only reigned three 
months, being eut off by a malignant 
throat cancer. Would that this noble 
Monarch had been spared to lead into paths 
of Peace his now demonized son, the 
world’s greatest war despoiler! 
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WILLIAM II. (1888-1915 (?) born 
1859) began his reign with an act of mili- 
tary authority, practically converting the 
death palace of his revered father, in quiet 
Potsdam, into an armed eastle. Troops 
were immediately commanded to surround 
the Palace in order to prevent the carry- 
ing off of certain private and State 
papers. 


The young Monarch’s first public act 
was an address to the Army, couched in 
grandiloquent language, in which he un. 
mistakably asserted authority over both 
Prussian and Imperial troops. 


His next speech of florid verbiage was 
addressed to the Navy: This strikes one as 
ludicrous, since the Navy then was scarce- 
ly even a ‘“‘tin-pot’’ one, but rather a 
**wooden-tub fleet.’’ However, William IT. 
was laudably ambitious that ‘‘Germany’s 
destiny be on the sea.’’ 

The Kaiser’s third rhetorical eloquence 
was delivered to the People, declaring his 
Divine Right to rule,’’ in fact as well as 
in name,’’ and promising to be ‘‘a just and 
element Prince, to cultivate piety and the 
fear of God.”’ 

Pompous and bombastie have been the 
myriad speeches of egotistie Wilhelm, but 
no doubt he was well-meaning and pious, 
so far as he understood piety. The world 
now ridicules his so-called ‘‘alliance with 
the Almighty,’’ and his seeming hypocrisy 
in long and loud liturgy and sermon. ‘‘Let 
us Prey’’ is Punch’s interpretation. Nev- 
ertheless, let us give him eredit for sin- 
cerity in his reiterated platitudes. Where- 
ing this man has signally failed is in 
power and character to act as he spake. 

To be sure in autocratic assumption and 
presumption William IT. has acted ac- 
cording to his incessant speaking for 26 
years. Did ever man talk more! His 
tongue is surely the unruly member and 
may prove his undoing equally with his 
mailed fist—poor withered hand, in very 
truth, if Hohenzollern power becomes 
forever forfeit. Frequently has he made 
such statements as, ‘‘I accept the eo-opera- 
tion of all, but shall crush anyone who at- 
tempts to cross my purpose,”’ ‘‘In me, as 
in my ancestors, is an inflexible will, and 
despite all resistance I shall continue al- 
ways in the way I recognize to be good,’’ 
‘*Considering myself as the instrument of 
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God, without heeding the opinions of the 
day I go my way.”’ 

Small wonder that this imperious will 
and Bismarck’s soon clashed. He claimed 
himself ordained of God to take the helm 
and so dismissed the old pilot, on whose 
retirement to Friedrichshruhe (1890) he 
triumphantly exclaimed, ‘‘T am the pilot, 
full steam ahead!”’ 


Stormy words often passed between the 
two stern-willed men. Once the Kaiser 
ealled upon the Chancellor in his home, 
who remarked, ‘‘the orders of my Emperor 
stop before the threshold of Princess Bis- 
marek’s door.’’ He refused to resign, 
stating he must be dismissed, but finally 
wrote a simple resignation. He claimed 
that ministerial responsibility was impos- 
sible and said, ‘‘T cannot tack on, as a tail 
to my career, the failures of arbitrary and 
inexperienced conceit.”’ 

While Bismarck was responsible for the 
fallacy of Armed Peace, he was yet Ger- 
many’s greatest Chancellor, and with Gen- 
eral von Moltke welded together the Em- 
pire. His work was done and perhaps it 
was well this Machtpolitik Minister did not 
continue in power to inflame the already 
military-spirited young Monarch. To the 
Kaiser’s credit he was not obsessed with de- 
sire for war for some years. At first he 
assiduously cultivated colonization, com- 


mercialism and education—all praise 
wherein he merits praise! He has been 
industrious and vigilant and _ largely 


through his effort and example has Ger- 
many’s rise been phenomenal. Unfortun-. 
ately he has always been a poser with a 
strange admixture of sense and indisere- 
tion, piety and pride. While talking 
democracy he has acted autocraey, while 
feigning Peace he has thought War. He 
has sowed the wind and to-day reaps the 
whirlwind. 

The second year of Wilhelm’s reign, 
when he was just thirty years old and his 
moustache most retroussee, he made a 
royal progress to the Courts of Europe 


and to Turkey and Palestine. ‘‘Hoch der 
Kaiser’? everywhere greeted this vain- 
glorious Hohenzollern. He maintained 


alliance with Austria and Italy, and 
sought the same with Russia and Turkey. 

Anti-British feeling was strong in Ger- 
many on account of Britain’s colonial 
and commercial supremacy, but whether 
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in sineerity or duplicity the Kaiser culti- 
vated the British, he made an annual visit 
to England until 1895. Then through 
growing Prussian jealousy, which he per- 
sonally shared, he did not return until the 
death of Queen Victoria, his grandmother, 
1901. 

In 1898, with shadowy hope of casting 
upon himself the glamor of a Roman Em- 
peror and with aspiration for Asiatie do- 
minion, dictated from the Mount of Olives, 
he again visited the Near East. An incon- 
gruous friendship arose with Abd-ul- 
Hamid, notorious in the Armenian mas- 
sacres. This Sultan presented him with 
the magnificent ruins at Baalbee in Syria, 
which the Kaiser decorously left, putting 
up a huge tablet to that effect. 

He tried to compass a Protestant- 
Catholie-Moslem combination, conceding 
to Sultan, Patriarch and Pope certain pro- 
posals. Into Jerusalem he made a trium- 
phal entry, part of the wall at the Jaffa 
gate being removed to afford entrance for 
his august Majesty. 

For his Catholic subjects he built a huge 
church on Mt. Zion and a Hospice on Mt. 
Olivet, ‘‘unveiling himself’’ in the latter 
as a Crusader, ten feet tall in solid bronze. 


This strenuous Kaiser is also a dilet- 
tante, having written dramas and scienti- 
fic scrolls, sonatas and sermons. Certain- 
ly he has abilities, but his versatilities 
have been too versatile. Although he has 
had able Chancellors, Caprivi, Hohenlohe, 
Von Bulow, he has meddled in Parlia- 
mentary affairs and made Constitutional 


Government a faree. As Dr. W. A. Pratt 
observingly puts it, the beloved Vater- 
land shows no mottoes of freedom like 
-Franee’s glorious ‘‘Liberte Egalite Fra- 
ternite.”’ but rather the Imperial police 
mandate, ‘‘Es ist verboten’’ (forbidden). 

Growing social democracy repeatedly 
attacked William’s autocratic interfer- 
ence, nevertheless German Socialism has 
now let a natural instinct of patriotism 
overcome its principles of right. In spite 
of splendid advance in industrialism the 
working classes have shown deep dissat- 
isfaction, and social caste is yet a curse 
of the Fatherland. 

In colonies Germany has done well. The 
murder of two Catholic missionaries in 
China was a pretext for landing troops at 
Kiao-Chau (1897). Thereby she acquired 
a port as a base for inereasing trade at 
Tientsin. In Africa perfidious conduct 
characterized the Kaiser, both in his tele- 
grams to Jameson and to Kruger and in 
his pro-Boer attitude. As to the Anglo- 
Japan alliance and naval supremacy he 
has inereased his armaments for years in 
order to smash all sea power. Of Prus- 
sia’s iron system and barbarism, also of 
Teuton ‘‘kultur’’ and moral perversion, 
nothing need here be said, since the whole 
world knows and shudders in amazement. 

We can but pray that the outcome in 
battling Europe shall be that all war 
lords disappear, and that all nations cease 
from slaughter. May the whole earth 
speedily know Peace and Freedom, then 
shall ‘‘world-power’’ be the Federation of 
the Nations. 
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In our November 
eged to publish the inaugural address of 


issue we were privil- 


Dr. Anderson, as Presi- 
Dr. H. B. Ander- dent of the Academy of 
son’s Address Medicine, Toronto. <A 

eareful study will con- 
vince anyone that this is a production 
far above the ordinary. It was delivered 
at a time when the first shock of the war 
Was upon us, and when cherished hcepes 


for the Academy had to be abandoned %n 
account of the abnormal conditions. And 


yet the President of the Academy has pre- 
sented us with an array of facts which 
- may well keep us thinking for many a 
day. He has outlined for us the growth 
of the Academy, a growth which has been 
steady and abiding. The friends of the 
institution have grown in numbers and 
in generosity. The Academy has provided 
the finest kind of post-graduate institu- 
tion where neophytes may rub shoulders 
with physicians of ripe experience to the 
betterment of both. The library, upon 
which Dr. Anderson lays great stress is 
growing rapidly, and is now the second 
largest medical library in Canada. The 
outlook for the Academy is very bright 
indeed, and to such men as Dr. Ander- 
son we must give the credit of the pres- 
ent conditions. But it is in the field of 
medical education that the address enters 
upon high ground. No one is more eom- 
petent to speak upon this subject than 
the President of the Academy. He has 
been engaged in the teaching of inedicine 
for many years and brings forward in his 
address the sanest idea with reference to 
this problem. For that it is a problem Dr. 
Anderson quite clearly shows. He also 
sounds a note of warning if the present 
tendency of divoreing clinical work and 
laboratory investigation is persisted in. 
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What the President would like to see is 
a closer association between the two. and 
he has faith to believe that this will be 
the tendency of the future. Nothing can 
take the place of the practised clinician, 
though laboratory investigation be per- 
fected far beyond its present stage. Dr. 
Andersan does not forget the rank and 
file, the general practitioner and shows 
the great opportunities which he has of 
studying disease and of adding the sum 
total of medical scientifie knowledge. <Al- 
together we have reason to recommend 
this article to the attention of everyone 
interested in the future of the profession 
of medicine. 


Four months have passed since the out- 
break of hostilities on European soil, and 
we live to-day in a spirit of 

The War. confidence in the final outcome 
which cannot be shaken. The 

Allies have frustrated the plans of the 
War Lord and when the Spring comes 
will no doubt carry the war into the 
enemy’s country. Some of our Canadians 
are, we read, already on French soil. A 
portion of the Army Medical Corps is of 
this number and we presume are now ren- 
dering aid to the sick and wounded in the 
war zone.. There is one incident which 
produces a nasty taste in the mouth. In 
England while so many sons are loyally 
flocking to the colors, the professional 
football players are carrying out their 
schedule as usual, refusing to enlist them- 
selves and by their example keeping 
others from enlisting. This is the most 
contemptible bit of action in modern 
English history. Imagine it if you can! 
Here are stalwart athletic youths en- 
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gaged in a mimie game of warfare while 
the fate of Europe hangs in the balance 
and the principles of Liberty, Righteous- 
ness and Good Government are being up- 
held even at the cannon mouth. If this be 
sport let us desery it forever. 


Some people are wondering how long 
the Germans can hold out, how long it will 
take to starve them into defeat. 
Frozen Apropos of this very pertinent 
Beef. inquiry we would like to say 
that if the enemy have discover- 
ed the method of freezing meat disclosed 
in the following article, they may have 
enough food stored away to keep them for 
at least a decade. We are sure it will 
prove interesting to the general reader 
to know what cold storage can actually 
do when really pressed to it. This was 
first published in the Chicago Breeders’ 
Gazette. 


Coming at a time such as this, with 
threats of invasion, siege, of famine and 
distress, I think I can claim to have helped 
in unearthing a discovery which will inter- 
est greatly the frozen meat trade. We now 
have undeniable proof that meat can be 
kept in a frozen state for no less than 18 
years, and can then be honestly and openly 
guaranteed as good for human consump- 
tion. That is putting the findings in as bald 
a phraseology as possible. 

In July a hindquarter of frozen beef was 
exhibited at Smithfield market, London, 
that had been shipped by John Cooke & Co., 
from their Redbank freezing works, Bris- 
bane, Australia, in February, 1896, and sold 
by W. Weddell & Co., London, to Wills & 
Co., military contractors, Malta, who re- 
tained it in cold storage there for experi- 
mental purposes until the Government of 
Britain took over their warehouse some 
months ago, when the hind quarter was sent 
on to London. The meat, although some- 
what faded in outward appearance, was, on 
inspection in Smithfield, found to be still 
sweet and sound and ‘‘had lost but little 
if any of its nutriment.’’ 

The system of refrigeration employed dur- 
ing the period was the brine circulation 
process, and the cold store was insulated 
with flake charcoal. 

The beef came to London from T. G. Raw- 
lings, food inspector to the British navy 
at Malta, who wished his friend Dr. T. Dun- 
lop Young, the veterinary inspector to the 
Corporation of London, to go into the scien- 
tifie and the practical side of ‘‘long-dist- 
ance’’ and long-period refrigeration. The 
historic hindquarter has been kept at tne 


central market’s cold stores in Smithfield 
and I have just received the officia: findings 
of a scientific test undertaken by Dr. 3S. 
Rideal, the food inspector to the London 
Meat Importers’ Association. He has put 
on record the following statements: 

‘*From my detailed examinations of the 
hind quarter of Queensland beef which was 
killed in 1896 and which has now been in 
cold store for 18 years, I am of opinion 
that the beef has undergone remarkably 
little change during that period. The an- 
alyses of the beef tea extracts obtained 
from this meat are very similar to those 
obtained from fresh English beef, and 
from Queensland meat killed in 1897 and 
examined by me at that time after having 
been hard-frozen for about four months. 
This is an indication that the dietetic value 
of the meat has not been impaired by time. 
The fibres under a microscopic examination 
of samples taken from the buttock and rump 
appeared normal, with a few distorted fila- 
ments, such as oceur in ordinary fresh meat. 
Statements to the effect that meat under 
cold storage for a period longer than a year 
brings about changes which render it unfit 
for consumption have been disproved by 
this investigation. 

‘*The prolonged effect of cold storage has 
increased the extractive figures (that is, 
the readiness with which beef gives up its 
essence in beef tea), but there is no indica- 
tion of putrefaction taking place at this low 
temperature and the meat was consumed, 
even after 18 years, without any signs of 
dietetic disturbance.’’ 

Statements as these, grave and weighty, 
must prove to Americans interested in the 
meat trade the immense possibilities of de- 
veloping an industry such as this. One point 
I noticed had not been touched upon, and 
that was the temperature in which this 
piece of beef had been kept. Weddell & 
Co. tell me that to insure the results pro- 
duced by this investigation the piece of beef 
had been kept at practically the same tem- 
perature during the whole period of 18 
years. The average age of frozen meat 
sold in London is two or three months and 
the oldest frozen meat hitherto known to 
the trade was said to be 24 months; yet 
this hindquarter of beef, as soon as it was 
eut through, was found to be perfectly sound 
and sweet. As in the case of other frozen 
beef, it had lost its outward bloom, but one 
reason why it had maintained its full nutri- 
tive merits was that it had not been kept 
in a chamber in and out of which old and 
new portions of beef were passing. 

The British frozen meat trade has been 
immensely delighted with Dr. Rideal’s find- 
ings. With war about us, we see immense 
possibilities in conserving and insuring our 
meat supplies for years. I give to you in 


America this the first insight into what 
might in the fullness of time prove a 


mighty industry. 
George T. Burrvws. 
Middlesex Co., England. 
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The following is of interest enough 
surely to-be sent wherever the Public 
Health Journal carries its 

Vacant Land message. It is from the 
and the Poor. Health Bulletin, issued by 
the Department of Public 


Health, Toronto. 
Have You a Vacant Lot? 

The above was the heading of an adver- 
tisement inserted in the Toronto papers 
some few weeks ago by the Assessment De- 
partment, inviting owners of vacant land 
to offer their property to be used for garden- 
ing by the poor. 

Much Vacant Land in City. 

There is enough vacant land—exclusive of 
unused back yards—lying idle in the City 
of Toronto to-day to provide sustenance for 
all the unemployed and poor, if such land 
were only properly cultivated and used. 

Last month the Assessment Department 
made a most conservative estimate of the 
vacant land in the city, putting the figure 
at 1,180,000 feet frontage, or 2,700 acres 
within the present city limits. Of this the 
city owns 15.31 acres (tax sale lands). The 
total 2,700 acres lie in all quarters of the 
city, and hence is easily accessible by resi- 
dents in any ward. There is approximately 
from five to six times as much land—over 
10,000 acres—lying idle around the outside 
beyond the limits. 

We Must Produce More. 

Attention has already been drawn in the 
press to the fact that it will be ‘‘up to’’ 
Canada and the United States to provide 
food for the millions in Europe who will 
require it next year. We learn that the 
Western Provinces are sowing a greater 
acreage of wheat than ever before. 

In view of these facts, can we in Toronto 
afford to allow this huge area of land to lie 
vacant, when every foot should be utilized? 
Should we not take steps to see that every 
vacant lot should be put under some crop, 
however humble or small? 

Little Interest Shown. 

With regard to the advertisement men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, it 
was most disappointing to find that nine in- 
sertions of it only produced seventeen re- 
sponses, and of these nine were from out- 
side the city limits. 

The total land offered was 3.54 acres in- 
side and 4.51 acres outside, the city, a total 
of 8.05 acres! The most generous offer was 
from a Scarboro Township farmer, who was 
willing to lease three acres of tillable land, 
with use of a four-roomed frame house, for 
one year for one cent a month per acre. 

It seems regrettable that the lethargy in 
the matter was so pronounced among land 
owners, though of course the availability o. 
their lands could only be decided by them- 
selves. Then, too, many real estate men 
hope that the war will end before next sum- 
mer, and hence do not want to tie their land 
up so far ahead. 


If all this idle land were divided up into 
lots, leased out free or for a few cents to 
the unemployed, and put under vegetable 
¢rops, more than enough food could be raised 
next summer and fall to supply the wants 
of the 20,000 or more unemployed in the 
city. 

Vegetable Yield. 

The Ontario Department of Agriculture 
gives as the average yield per acre of the 
common vegetables and fruits for the To- 
ronto district the following figures: Pota- 
toes, 300-400 bushels; cabbage, 6.000-7,000 
heads; cauliflower, 6,000-7,000 heads; beets, 
400-600 bushels; carrots, 400-600 bushels; 
onions, 600 bushels; parsnips, 400-600 bush- 
els; tomatoes, 350-400 bushels; peas, 260 
bushels pods; rhubarb, 1,000 doz. bunches; 
asparagus, 850 doz. bunches. 

Fruit Yield. 

Good average fruit yields per acre: 
Apples, 80-100 barrels; pears, 150 bushels; 
peaches, 500-600 11-quart baskets; grapes, 
three tons; gooseberries, 500 bushels; red 
currants, 400 1l-quart baskets; black cur- 
rants, 200 1l-quart baskets; raspberries, 
2.200 quarts; strawberries, 7,200 quarts. 
These are the average yields for ordinary 
years, but frequently there is an off season, 
when the yield is much less; for example, in 
an off season for apples the yield would be 
not more than 10 barrels. 

Allowing 700 acres off for land that would 
be unproductive for gardening, unsuitable, 
or soon to be built upon, there are still 2,000 
acres lying idle within the city limits, and 
10.000 acres immediately adjoining the city, 
which have been unproductive for the last 
few years owing to it having been laid out 
in city lots. Should this be permitted to 
continue? 

Food for a City. 

If these 2,000 acres in the city were divid- 
ed among the most staple and necessary 
crops, in the proportion of 1,000 acres of 
potatoes, 300 each of cabbage and carrots, 
and 200 acres each of onions and tomatoes, 
it would yield over 3,500,000 bushels of pota- 
toes, 1,950,000 heads of cabbage, 150,000 
bushels of carrots, 120,000 bushels of onions 
and 70,000 bushels of tomatoes—tremendons 
figures, when seen in their aggregate. 

Experts have figured that an average fam- 
ily of four adults (or two adults and three 
children) use in one year, at one serving a 
day, six bushels of potatoes, and two bush- 
els each of carrots, onions and parsnips, 
with double the amount when two s2: vings 
is the rule. Even granting the larger 
amount, 12 bushels for four adults a year, 
food for almost 300,000 adults would 2 
provided from the 1,000 acres under poeta- 
toes. Similarly, the acreage of carrots and 
onions would suply 75,000 adults with czr- 
rots for a year, and 60,000 with on‘ons. 
Striking the average, nearly 200,009 per- 
sons could be supplied daily with ali three 
vegetables. Is it not worth making some 
effort to this great end? . 


BOUT fourteen years ago the atten- 


strongly to the remarkable charac- 
ter of the contributions of a seventeen- in Canadian literature. 


MARJORIE L. C. PICKTHALL 


“*The Drift of Pinions’ is exquisitely lyrical, with a faw- 
less rhythm and melody......... This poet pays no heed to 
the headlines of to-day, nor to the rumours of to-morrow, but 
goes her way in the world of iris-buds and golden fern, 
hearing and seeing only the things that are most excellent. 
She possesses that historic imagination to which the world of 
yesterday is even more real than the thronging events of the 
present. ....s00. It is impossible in comment or quotation to 
give an idea of the subtle beauty of execution, the ideal spirit- 
uality of conception, which make such poems as ‘The Lamp of 
Poor Souls’ and ‘A Mother in Egypt’ poetic achievements of 
the rarest kind......... To those for whom poetry is a dwel- 
ling-place for all sweet sounds and harmonies, these poems will 
come as new and magic melodies, sung by one of the authentic 
fellowship. The singer’s gifts are splendour and tenderness 
of color, sweetness of silvery phrase, and a true poet’s unwav- 
ering belief in ‘the subtle thing called spirit.’ ’’—Jean Gra- 
ham in Toronto Saturday Night. 
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year-old girl to the Young People’s Page in 
tion of many readers was attracted the Mail and Empire. It was manifest 
that a genius of a rare order had appeared 
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The signature was *‘ Marjorie L. C. Pick- 
thall,’’ and on enquiry it was found that 
her parents were English—the father, Mr. 
Arthur C. Pickthall, an electrical engineer 
—and that they had emigrated to Toronto 
in 1890, when their daughter was about 
seven years of age. It was also learned 
that she had been educated in the Bishop 
Strachan School on College street. 

As Miss Marjorie Lowrey Christie Pick- 
thall was born in London, England, the 
14th of September, 1883, she achieved fame 
earlier in life than most poets. For a de- 
eade her poems and short stories have ap- 
peared in the periodicals of England, the 
United States and Canada; and in the 
autumn of 1913, the University Magazine, 
Montreal, and John Lane, the Bodley Head, 
issued a volume of her collected verse, en- 
titled ‘‘A Drift of Pinions.’’ 

For once the reviewers ana erities gen- 
erally were of one opinion, that the work 


was the product of genius undefiled and 
radiant, dwelling in the realm of pure 
heauty and singing with perfect natural- 
ness its divine message. 


In 1913, Miss Pickthall was assistant 
librarian in Victoria College, but the close 
confinement not agreeing with her health, 
she resigned and went to England to visit 
relatives. At present she is much inter- 
ested in grey knitting for the soldiers, and 
is doubtless in the midst of many experien- 
ces which cannot fail to influence her future 
work. 

The well-known English writer, Marma- 
duke Pickthall, is a half-brother of her 
father. 

Miss Pickthall is also gifted in pen-and- 
ink sketching and in the painting of small 
water-colors; and is very fond of animals. 
At one time a tame robin was her cherished 
pet. 


SWALLOWS 


O little hearts, beat home, beat home, 
Here is no place to rest. 

Night darkens on the falling foam 
And on the fading west. 

0 little wings, beat home, beat home. 

Love may no longer roam. 


O, Love has touched the fields of wheat 
And ! has the eorn, 

And we nust follow Love’s white feet 
Through all the ways of morn. 

Through all the silver roads of air 

We pass and have no eare. 


The silver roads of Love are wide, 

© winds that turn, O stars that guide. 
Sweet ure the ways that Love has trod 
Through the clear skies that reach to God. 
A place where wandering wings may sleep. 
But in the cliff-grass Love builds deep 


THE IMMORTAL 

Beauty is still immortal in our eyes; 

When sways no more the spirit-haunted 
reed, 

When the wild grape shall build 

No more her canopies, 

When blows no more the noon-gray thistle 
seed, 

When the last bell has lulled the white 
flocks home, 

When ‘the last eve has stilled 

The wandering wing and touched the dying 
foam, 

When the last moon burns low, and, spark 
by spark, 

The little worlds die out along the dark,— 


Beauty that rosed the moth-wing, touched 
the land 
With clover-horns and delicate faint flow- 


ers, 

Beauty that bade the showers 

Beat on the violet’s face, 

Shall hold the eternal heavens within their 
place 

And hear new stars come singing from 
God’s hand. 
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FROST SONG 
Here where the bee slept and the orchis 
lifted 
Her honeying pipes %° pearl, her velvet 
lip, 
Only the swart leaves of the oak lie drifted 
In sombre fellowship. 
Here where the flame-weed set the lands 
alight, 
Lies the bleak pland, webbed and crowned 
with white 


Build high the logs, O Love, and in thine 
eyes 
Let me believe the summer lingers late. 
We shall not miss her passive pageantries, 
We are not desolate, 
When on the sill, across the window bars, 
Kind winter flings her flowers and her stars. 


THE POOL 
Come with me, follow me, swift as a moth, 
Ere the wood-doves waken. 
Lift the long leaves and look down, 
look down 
Where the light is shaken, 
Amber and brown, 
On the woven ivory roots of the reed, 
On a floating flower and a weft of weed 
And a feather of froth. 


Here in the night all wonders are, 
Lapped in the lift of the ripple’s swing, 
A silver shell and a shaken star, 
And a white moth’s wing. 
Here the young moon when the mists un- 
close 
Swims like the bud of a golden rose. 


I would live like an elf where the wild 
grapes cling, 

I would chase the thrush 

From the red rose-berries. 

All the day long I would laugh and swing 

With the black choke-cherries. 

I would shake the bees from the milkweed 
blooms, 

And cool, O cool, 

Night after night I would leap in the pool, 

And sleep with the fish in the roots of the 
rush. 

Clear, O clear my dreams should be made 

Of emerald light and amber shade, 

Of silver shallows and golden glooms. 
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Sweet, O sweet my dreams should be 
As the dark, sweet water enfolding me 
Safe as a blind shell under the sea. 


THE LAMP OF POOR SOULS 


In many English churches before the Re- 
formation there was kept a little lamp con- 
tinually burning, called the Lamp of Poor 
Souls. People were reminded thereby to 
pray for the souls of those dead whose kins- 
folk were too poor to pay for prayers and 
masses. 


Above my head the shields are stained with 


rust, 
The wind has taken his spoil, the moth 
his part; 
Dust of dead men beneath my knees, and 
dust, 


Lord, in my heart. 


Lay Thou the hand of faith upon my fears; 
The priest has prayed, the silver bell has 
rung, 
But not for him. O unforgotten tears, 
He was so young! 


Shine, little lamp, nor let thy light grow 
dim. 
Into what vast, dread dreams, what lone- 
ly lands, 
Into what griefs hath death delivered him, 
Far from my hands? 


Cradled is he, with half his prayers forgot. 
I cannot learn the level way he goes. 
He whom the harvest hath remembered not 

Sleeps with the rose. 


Shine, little lamp, fed with sweet oil of 
prayers. 
Shine, little lamp, as God’s own eyes may 
shine, 
When He treads softly down His starry 
stairs 
And whispers, ‘‘Thou art Mine.’’ 


Shine, little lamp, for love hath fed thy 
gleam. 
Sleep, little soul, by God’s own hands set 
free. 
Cling to His arms and sleep, and sleeping, 
dream, 
And dreaming, look for me. 
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THE SHEPHERD BOY 


When the red moon hangs over the fold, 
And the cypress shadow is rimmed with 
gold, 
© little sheep. I have !ai? me low. 
My face against the old earth’s face, 
Where one by one the white moths go, 
And the brown bee has his sleeping place. 
And then I have whispered, mother, hear, 
For the owls are awake and the night is 
near, 
And whether I lay me near or far 
No lip shall kiss me, 
No eye shall miss me, 
Saving the eye of a cold white star. 


And the old brown woman answers mild, 
Rest you safe on my heart, O child. 
Many a shepherd, many a king, 

| fold them safe from their sorrowing. 
Gweniver’s heart is bound with dust, 
Tristram dreams of the dappled doe, 

But the bugle moulders, the blade is rust; 
Stilled are the trumpets of Jericho, 

And the tired men sleep by the walls of 


Little and lonely, 
Knowing me only, ie 
Shall I not comfort you, shepherd boy? 


When the wind wakes in the apple tree, 

And the shy hare feeds on the wild fern 
stem, 

I say my prayers to the Trinity, — 

The prayers that are three and the charms 
that are seven 

To the angels guarding the towers of 
heaven,— 

And I lay my head on her raiment’s hem, 

Where the young grass darkens the straw- 
berry star, 

Where the iris buds and the bellworts are. 

All night I hear her breath go by 

Under the arch of the empty sky. 

All night her heart beats under my head, 

And T lie as still as the ancient dead, 

Warm as the young lambs there with the 
sheep. 

I and no other 
Close to my Mother, 
Fold my hands in her hands, and sleep. 
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THE BRIDEGROOM OF CANA 


** There was a marriage in Cana of Galilee 
And both Jesus was called and 
His disciples, to the marriage.”’ 


Veil thine eyes, O beloved, my spouse, 
Turn them away, 

Lest in their light my life withdrawn 
Dies as a star, as a star in the day, 
As a dream in the dawn. 


Slenderly hang the olive leaves 
Sighing apart; 
The rose and silver doves in the eaves 
With a murmur of musie bind our house. 
Honey and wine in thy words are stored, 
Thy lips are bright as the edge of a sword 
That hath found my heart, 
That hath found my heart. 


Sweet, I have waked from a dream of thee, 

And of Him. 

He who came when the songs were done. 

From the net of thy smiles my heart went 
free 

And the golden lure of thy love grew dim. 

I turned to them asking, ‘‘Who is He, 

Royal and sad, who comes to the feast 

And sits Him down in the place of the 
least ?’’ 

And they said, ‘‘He is Jesus, the ecarpen- 
ter’s son.”’ 


Hear how my harp on a single string 
Murmurs of love. 
Down in the fields the thrushes sing 
And the lark is lost in the light above, 
Lost in the infinite, glowing whole, 

As I in thy soul, 

As I] in thy soul. 


Love, I am fain for thy glowing grace 

As the pool for the star, as the rain for 
the rill. 

Turn to me, trust to me, mirror me 

As the star in the pool, as the cloud in the 
sea. 

Love, I looked awhile in His face 

And was still. 


The shaft of the dawn strikes clear and 
sharp ; 

Hush, my harp. 

Hush, my harp, for the day is begun, 

And the lifting, shimmering flight of the 
swallow 
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Breaks in a curve on the brink of morn, 

Over the syecamores, over the corn. 

Cling to me, cleave to me, prison me 

As the mote in the flame, as the shell in 
the sea, 

For the winds of the dawn say, “‘ Follow, 
follow 

Jesus Bar-Joseph, the carpenter’s son.’ 


A MOTHER IN EGYPT. 


**About midnight will I go out into the 
midst of Egypt; and all the firstborn in the 
land of Egypt shall die, from the firstborn 
of Pharaoh that sitteth upon the throne, 
even unto the firstborn of the maid-servant 
that is behind the mill.”’ 


Is the noise of grief in the palace over the 
river 
For this silent one at my side? 
There came a hush in the night, and he rose 
with his hands a-quiver 
Like lotus petals adrift, on the swing of 
the tide. 
O small soft hands, the day groweth old for 
sleeping! 
© small still feet, rise up, for the hour 
is late! 
Rise up, my son, for I hear them mourning 
and weeping 
In the temple down by the gate. 


Hushed is the face that was wont to bright- 
en with laughter 
When I sang at the mill, 
And silence unbroken shall greet the sor- 
rowful dawns hereafter, 
The house shall be still. 
Voice after voice takes up the burden of 
wailing,— 
Do you heed, do you hear? in the high- 
priest’s house by the wall; 
But mine is the grief, and their sorrow is 
all unavailing. 
* Will he wake at their call? 


Something I saw of the broad, dim wings 
half folding 
The passionless brow. 
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Something I saw of the sword the shadowy 
hands were holding,— 
What matters it now? 
| held you elose, dear face, as I knelt and 
harkened 
To the wind that cried last night like a 
soul in sin, 
When the broad, bright stars dropped down 
and the soft sky darkened, 
And the Presence moved therein. 


[ have heard men‘ speak in the market- 
place of the city, 
Low voiced, in a breath, 
Of a god who is stronger than ours, and 
who knows not changing nor pity, 
Whose anger is death. 
Nothing I know of the lords of the outland 
races, 
But Amun is gentle and 
Mother is mild, 
And who would descend from the light of 
the peaceful places 
To war on a child? 


Hathor the 


Yet here he lies, with a searlet pomegran- 
ate petal 
Blown down on his cheek. 
The slow sun sinks to the sand like a shield 
of some burnished metal, 
But he does not speak. 
I have ealled, | have sung, but he neither 
will hear nor waken; 
So lightly, so whitely he lies in the eurve 
of my arm, 
Like a feather let fall from the bird that 
the arrow hath taken. 
Who could see him, and harm? 


‘*The swallow flies home to her sleep in the 
eaves of the altar, 
And the erane to her nest,”’ 
So do we sing o’er the mill, and why, ak, 
why should IT falter, 
Sinee he goes to his rest? 
Does he play in their flowers as he played 
among these with his mother? 

Do the gods smile downward and love 
him and give him their eare? 
Guard him well, O ye gods, till I come; lest 

the wrath of that Other 
Should reach to him there! 
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The Great Consulting Room of a 
Wise Man is a Library—Dawson. 


A MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 

NCE upon a time we found ourself 
O studying medicine, and we discov- 
ered that medical terms were a 
source of great annoyance, and to be rea- 
sonably happy we were obliged to have a 
dictionary at our elbow. Later on we were 
privileged to lecture to a class of nurses 
on Anatomy and Physiology, and we found 
again that medical terms are the bugbear 
of pupil nurses. Even graduate nurses 
find that the medical terms are extremely 
elusive and a constant companionship has 
to be kept up. Now a nurse does not need 
to wade through a dictionary designed for 
medical students. That might lead her 
into paths more intricate than she might 
care to travel. The volume we have before 
us is one designed especially for nurses, 
and meets the requirements splendidly. 
The compiler of the Dictionary states: 
‘‘The purpose of this book is to provide a 
medical dictionary containing a detailed 
definition of words and terms of special 
importance to nurses. To do this without 
making the book larger than seemed ad- 
visable, it was necessary to omit some 
words usually ineluded in medical diction- 
aries, but those omitted are ones which 
nurses are not likely to look for, or which 
are similar to those contained in the book, 
and a number of prefixes and suffixes are 
inserted, both in alphabetical order and in 
a table on page 272, which will facilitate 
the understanding of words omitted be- 
eause of their similarity to those includ- 
ed.’’ The appendices are full of very use- 
ful information and are well gotten up. 
The book has a few illustrations, the better 
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Conducted by 
to explain certain physical facts and phen- 
omena. This is as useful a volume for 
nurses and, in fact, for the general reader 


of medical and quasi-medical subjects as 
will be found anywhere. 


A MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR 
NURSES—By Amy E. Pope—G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London 
—1914—Price, $1.00. 


POVERTY AND TUBERCULOSIS. 


B. is no respecter of persons. © He 

T enters the mansions of the rich and 

® the great as well as the homes of 
the poor and humble. 
is a great difference. 


Nevertheless there 

The rich man has 
resources for the great fight. The poor 
man is doomed unless some outside help 
be available. Poverty and Tuberculosis! 
how often associated. Poverty means over- 
crowding, bad air and insufficient food. 
Often it’s the bread winner who is strick- 
en first. Shail the family be broken up? 
The New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor has completed 
two years of the Home Hospital experi- | 
ment. The question which it sets out to 
answer in the course of the experiment 
were: 

1. Is it posible to treat families in which 
one or more members are afflicted with tu- 
berculosis by keeping the family together, 
in their own individual home, without dan- 
ger to other members of the family? 

2. Do the results of treating patients in 
their own homes, under satisfactory con- 
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ditions of living, with adequate medical 
supervision, compare favorably with re- 
sults secured by removing the patient from 
his home and treating him in a sanatorium 
or other special institution for tuber- 
culosis ? 

3. In the case of a family in which there 
is combined tuberculosis and _ poverty, 
which costs more; to treat a family as a 
unit as is done in the Home Hospital ex- 
periment, or to break up the family, as is 
done under other methods of treating fam- 
ilies with tuberculosis? 

This report endeavors to state the re- 
sults of two years of serious effort to an- 
swer these questions. From these pages it 
would appear that there is evidence to 
show that the experiment thus far has been 
a success. Everybody ought to read this 
report. It is replete with information and 


beautifully illustrated. 


TWO YEARS OF THE HOME HOSPI- 
TAL EXPERIMENT — Methods, re- 
sults and comparative cost of the com. 
bined Home and Hospital Treatment of 
Families made dependent by Tubereu- 
losis—1912-14—New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, 105 East 22nd Stret, New York. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


HAT the conservation movement has 
made distinet progress during the 
past year is clearly indicated in the 

“Fifth Annual Report’’ of the Commis- 
sion of Conservation, which has just been 
issued. 

In his annual address, the Chairman of 
the Commission, Hon. Clifford Sifton, cov- 
ered the Commission’s activities with re- 
spect to waters and water-powers, miner- 
als, public health, agriculture, fisheries 
and fur-bearing animals and forests, indi- 
eating clearly and succintly a number of 
the problems that had been grappled with 
and the advances that had been made in 
their solution. 

With respect to water-powers, lengthy 
reports are presented, covering the work 
in connection with the water-power sur- 
veys carried out in Western Canada. Two 
volumes will be issued later, giving the re- 
sults of these surveys and will prove of 
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great value to those who are interested in 
the development of the water-powers of 
Canada. 

The Commission’s Committee on Miner- 
als has been further strengthened by se- 
leecting as chairman, Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
of McGill University. Dr. Adams is an 
outstanding authority on the minerals of 
Canada, and his assistance will be of great 
value to the Commission. The report con- 
tains an excellent review by Mr. W. J. 
Dick, mining engineer of the Commission, 
on the ‘“‘Importanee of Bore-hole Records 
and the Capping of Gas Wells.”’ 


Several aspects of the problems of pub- 
lie health are dealt with in the report by 
well-known authorities. Dr. Hodgetts, in 
a brief address, summarizes the work of 
the Committee on Public Health, and, in 
addition, presents reports on such vital 
problems as ‘‘Infant Mortality,’’ ‘‘ First 
Aid to the Injured,’’ and the work of the 
City-Planning Conferences held in Chicago 
and Boston in 1913. Mr. G. Frank Beer, 
president of the Toronto Housing Com- 
pany, develops at some length the housing 
and city-planning question in Canada, with 
especial reference to the work of the To- 
ronto Housing Company, and Col. J. H. 
Burland outlines the legislative require- 
ments for town-planning. 

The work of the Committee on Lands is 
described by Mr. F. C. Nunnick, the Com- 
mission’s agriculturist, who pays especial 
attention to the progress of the experiments 
with the growing of alfalfa in Quebee. Mr. 
Nunnick also deseribes in detail the Com- 
mission’s ‘‘ Agricultural Survey’’ for 1913, 
showing in coneise form the farming con- 
ditions in the several provinces as ascer- 
tained by the Committee’s investigators. 
Dr. James W. Robertson and Mr. John 
Fixter deseribe the work of the illustration 
farms of the Commission. 

Mr. J. Walter Jones follows in detail the 
progress in fur-farming in Canada during 
the past year. The work of the Committee 
on Fisheries was confined, during 1913, 
chiefly to the development of the oyster 
industry. Hon. A. E. Arsenault describes 
the new method of leasing oyster beds in 
Prinee Edward Island. This method was 
advocated by the Commission two years 
ago, and will do much to regenerate the 
oyster industry in the Maritime Provinces. 
An exceedingly interesting paper on the 
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**Protection of Migratory Birds’’ is given 
by a leading American authority. Mr. W. 
S. Haskell, who urges Canada to join with 
the United States in providing sanctuaries 
for these birds. 

Considerable advance has been made in 
the conservation of forests during the 
year. The Commission has co-operated 
with the Board of Railway Commissioners 
and the several Provincial and Federal 
forest services concerning the prevention 
of forest fires, with the result that much 
has been done to prevent forest fires along 
railway lines, especially in Western Can- 
ada._ In addition to the report of the chief 
forester, Mr. Clyde Leavitt, there are ad- 
dresses on forestry by Dr. B. E. Fernow 
and Mr. R. H. Campbell. 

The report contains a number of splen- 
did illustrations and gives in concise form 
much information that is of value to all 
Canadians interested in the conservation 
of our natural resources. 


REPORT OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, COMMISSION OF CON- 


Books Received 


The following books have ben received, and the courtesy of the publishers 
in sending them is hereby acknowledged. Reviews will be made of these volumes 


from time to time :— 


A MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR NURSES—Giving the Definition, Pronoun- 
ciation and Derivation of Terms used in Medicine, together with Supple- 
mentary Tables of Weights, Measures, Chemical Symbols, ete., arranged 
with special reference to use by Nurses—By Amy FE. Pope. Graduate of the 
School of Nursing of the Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York, 
Author of ‘Essentials of Dieteties,’’ 
Putnam’s Sons, New York and London—The Knickerbocker Press—1914— 


Price, $1.00. 


these. 
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SERVATION, CANADA—Held at Ot- 
tawa, Jan. 20-21, 1914—The Bryant 
Press, Ltd., Toronto. 


UST to-day there came to us the Four- 
J teenth Annual Report of the Cana- 
dian Association for the Prevention 

of Tuberculosis, compiled by Dr. George D. 
Porter, the Secretary. We shall deal with 
the report more in detail next month, but 
we are taking occasion to thank Dr. Por- 
ter for giving us permission to use the il- 
lustration of Xmas stamps which we have 
as a Frontispiece to this issue. The report 
is some fifty pages larger than last year’s 
and there are some very excellent papers 
therein contained. We may wish to pass 
on to our readers during 1915 a few of 
During this terrible war year, it is 
to be hoped that this army of sufferers 
from Tuberculosis may not be forgotten 
but that the next report may show a still 
further advance. 


‘*Practical Nursing,’’ ete—G . P. 


REPORT OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, COMMISSION OF CON- 
SERVATION, CANADA—Held at Ottawa, Jan. 20-21, 1914—The Bryant 


Press, Limited, Toronto. 


TWO YEARS OF THE HOME HOSPITAL EXPERIMENT—Methods, Re- 
sults and Comparative Cost of the Combined Home and Hospital Treatment 
of Families made Dependent by Tubereulosis—1912-14—New York Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 105 East 22nd Street, New 


York—Publieation No. 84. 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 


REPORT, 


THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSiS—With Transactions of 
the Annual Meeting held in Halifax, N.S., Mareh 12th and 13th, 1914— 
Compiled by Dr. George D. Porter, Secretary. 


} 
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CANADIAN ARMY 
MEDICAL_CORPS 


MATTERS MILITARY 


A LIST OF NAMES 


HE list of names printed in this section possesses a very deep interest for 
T Canadians. These are the members of the medical profession who are 
with the First Canadian Expeditionary Force. Whatever may be said 
about the percentage of Canadians who joined the other arms of the conting- 
ent this much is true of this list of names. The names belong to Canadian 
practitioners who from Atlantic to Pacific have dropped their work and have 
given their services to the King and the Empire. These doctors were educated 
at Canadian institutions, graduated from Canadian universities, and have 
licenses to practice from Canadian Provinces. They are going out upon a 
humane errand, the forerunners of many others, who have volunteered for 
service when needed. Moreover this is the first time Canadian Medical Offi- 
cers have gone forth detailed for duty to just such units as these—the field 
ambulances upon the firing line and the hospitals upon the lines of com- 
munication, will all fit into a taetical medical scheme. This list of names 
is interesting now. It will be doubly so when the contingent arrives at the 
field of battle. 


The quartermasters of the various units are not medical men. They are 
the guardians of the stuff. What’s in a list of names? Often the most fascin- 
ating study in the whole world. 


No. 1 FIELD AMBULANCE. 


Officer Commanding Lieut.-Colonel A. E. Ross 
Major R. P. Wright 
Captain J. L. Duval 
R. M. Gorssline 
R. H. MeGibbon 
R. C. G. Geggie 
G. P. Howlett 
C. J. Boyce 
E. L. Stone 
Quartermaster Hon. Capt. A. D. MeDonnell. 
Supernumerary Captain — Graham. 
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No. 2 FIELD AMBULANCE. 


Officer Commanding............ Lieut.-Colonel D. W. McPherson 


Major D. B. Bentley 
B. Hardy 
‘* A. E. Snell 
Captain G. Musson 
J. J. Fraser 
W. A. Burgess 
T. H. MeKillip 
P. G. Brown 


Hon. Captain W. H. Fox. 
Supernumerary............ .....Captain H. Jeffs. 

No. 3 FIELD AMBULANCE. 
Officer Commanding............ Lieut.-Colonel W. L. Watt. 


Major J. N. Gunn. 
P. Templeton 
Captain E. M. Vesey 
K. D. Panton 


F.C. Bell 

= S. A. Smith 

“3 P. G. Bell 

J. D. MeQueen 
ree Hon. Capt. E. S. Woodiwiss. 
Captain A. S. Donaldson. 


CLEARING HOSPITAL. 


Officer Commanding............ Lieut.-Colonel F. S. L. Ford. 


Major H. A. Chisholm 
F. Mackinnon 
Captain C. H. Dickson 
R. M. MacDonald 
G. W. O. Dowsley 
G. B. Peat 
Hon. Captain W. Pickup. 


No. 1 STATIONARY HOSPITAL. 


Officer Commanding............ Lieut.-Colonel L. Drum. 
Major S. H. McKee 
C. J. Williams 
Captain N. E. Munroe 
S. H. Morris 


—. Myrand 
ee Hon. Capt. F. E. Currie. 
Supernumeraries................ Major The Hon. H. S. Beland. 


Captain J. C. W. Johnson 
B. L. Neilly 


a 
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No. 2 STATIONARY HOSPITAL. 


Officer Commanding Lieut.-Colonel A. T. Shillington. 


Major F. MeK. Bell 
8. Elliott 
Captain C. A. Young 
R. S. Pentecost 
J. H. Wood 
S. Fisher 


Quartermaster Hon. Captain J. H. Walker. 
Dental Surgeon W. Bentley. 


No. 1 GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


Officer Commanding Lieut.-Colonel M. Maclaren. 


F. C. Finley 
K. Cameron 
Major C. F. Wyld 
P. Campbell 
F. L. Vaux 
A. Lebel 
E. Doherty 
Captain A. C. Rankin 
= J. Fyshe 
J. G. Hunt 
T. A. Lomer 
R. Wilson 
McK. Forbes 
S. A. Ramsey 
C. H. Robson 
A. W. M. Ellis 
J. T. Hill 
G. Shanks 
G. Corbett 


Quartermaster Hon. Captain R. Kirkpatrick. 
Supernumerary Captain A. L. Johnston. 


Dental Surgeon A. G. Hassard. 


No. 2 GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


Officer Commanding Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Bridges. 


R. D. Rudolph 
W. A. Seott 
Major J. T. Clark 
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L. Gardner 
 P. Goldsmith 
C. W. Gorrell 
Captain G. R. Philp 
—. MeKay 
C. E. C. Cole 
P. R. Menzies 
J. Morgan 
Jj. C. Calhoun 
W. Bethune 
N. V. Leslie 
W. Tytler 
S. Ellis 
F. S. Burke 
W. C. MeBeth 
N. MeLeod 
W. P. Dillon 
a Hon. Capt. R. H. Nicholls. 
Dental F. W. B. Kelly. 


A CLEARING HOSPITAL 


ERE is an outline of the work of a British Clearing Hospital, established 
yj at a small village at the rear of the fighting lines on the Aisne. When 
first established it had five medical officers and the help of a French lady 
who had some training in nursing. Its organization steadily improved, and when 
in full swing it had five special reserve medical officers, or civil surgeons, inelud- 
ing a bacteriologist and three Red Cross nurses. The village church was used 
as a-reception hospital, and the cases as received from the front by motor ambul- 
ances or lorries, were sorted into bad, sitting, and sick, which were placed in 
different parts of the church. The village hospital, of two wards, already pro- 
perly equipped with beds and bedding, was taken over and used for bad eases. 
Four houses and certain convenient outbuildings were also taken over and fitted 
up with beds and other equipment obtained from neighboring country houses. 
Altogether fairly adequate provision was made for between 200 and 300 wounded 
and sick. During the first week nearly 4,000 wounded—British, French, and 
German— came down. The motor ambulances (Wolseley’s) were of very good 
pattern, and were used for bringing down the wounded to the village, and also 
for transporting them to the rail-head; in some cases they were used for taking 
serious cases to Paris direct. The ambulances held four lying down, and went 
to Paris in charge of a medical officer, but as the roads were bad a train was 
preferred where one could be obtained, as was usually the case later on. A rough 
rule was made that in cases of wounds in the head and chest, also severe wounds 
of the legs, the patient should not be moved if conditions permitted his deten- 
tion, as such cases bore the journey badly and did much better in the village. 
When the British foree removed from the region, the clearing hospital was 
ready to move also, and its departure was hastened by the fact that one after- 
noon it was shelled for several hours, most of the shells being apparently di- 


rected on the chureh, which, as has been said, was being used for the reception 
of wounded when first brought down. 
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At this time, in addition to the ordinary wounded, the hospital had charge 
of seven women who had been hit while attending the wounded in neighboring 
villages. One of these women, who had suffered a severe shell wound of the 
skull, exposing the brain, died. In another case it was necessary to amputate 
the foot; in a third a rifle bullet had entered in the back to the right of the 
vertebral column, and had probably damaged the ureter; the patient developed 
signs of pelvic peritonitis, but it was found possible to move her to the ambul- 
anee train, and it is believed that she eventually did well. 

The general line of treatment followed at the front and at the hospital was 
the application of iodine to the skin, followed by dry dressings. Other anti- 
septics than iodine were not generally used; instruments were boiled. Most of 
the cases in which amputation was necessary did well, but in some, where the 
men had lain out long before they were brought to the field ambulance and 
hospital, malignant oedema had set in and amputation proved useless. There were 
few abdominal injuries; they did badly. The hospital had the services of a bac- 
teriologist, whose assistance was very valuable, particularly in the detection of 
typhoid fever, of which some 30 cases, chiefly from the British forces, were ad- 
mitted. After the hospital had been established for some time, injections of 
antitetanus serum became the rule. At the clearing hospitals in the north of 
France all the wounded, we are informed, are receiving an injetion of anti. 
tetanie serum as a routine prophylactic measure. A German ambulance, very 
well fitted up and containing dressings and drugs, was brought into the village, 
and its supplies utilized to supplement those already available. Among the 
duties undertaken by the clearing hospital was medical attendance on the or- 
dinary inhabitants of the village, who numbered about 200. A civil surgeon 
was told off for this duty, and during part of the time had the assistance of a 
German medica! officer who had been taken prisoner. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCRETA IN THE FIELD 


HE LANCET of October 3rd reports a new method of disposing of 
T excreta in camp when they cannot be put on the land, a new method 
which prevents nuisance and, once it is started, costs nothing for run- 

ning expenses as it uses the products of the destructive distillation of the 
excreta to supply the heat for destructively distilling the next charge given 
to the apparatus. This method has been evolved by Dr. Myer Coplans and 
Mr. James Menzies. It is not stated h6w the excreta are conveyed to the con- 
verter, a vertical cylinder, into the top of which they are poured. This eylin- 
der has several horizontal partitions, dividing it practically into floors. The 
excreta lodging on the upper ‘‘floor’’ are broken up by a revolving comb, 
and then gravitate downward from ‘‘floor’’ to ‘‘floor,’’ exposed all the 
time to a high temperature; by the time the bottom of the cylinder is reached 
there is only some carbon left, the rest being volatilized off and passing 
through a condenser to a chamber where are deposited (1) a heavy ammoniacal 
liquor, (2) a layer of oil, (3) gaseous products. These last are piped to the 
burner which supplies heat to the converter, the oil is used to run the motor 
and the ammoniaeal liquor is of value as an insecticide, against flies, and an 
antiseptic against B. typhosus. A very clever system, almost ineredibly effi- 
cient if it also deals. with the urine, but it is stated to be installed and in 
working order at Wimbledon, and the Government are said to have ordered 
several plants for use on the Continent. Manchester has for some time been 


recovering the soap out of its sewage, but this is an astonishingly great 
farther advance in sewage disposal. 
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LIGHT AND VENTILATION AS FACTORS IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH WORK 
By THOS. WATSON, Royal Sanitary Institute 


Provincial Sanitary Inspector, Saskatchewan 


Read before the Second Annual Meeting of the Sanitary Inspectors’ 


Association of 


Western Canada, Winnipeg, Man. 


N common with all other sciences, sani- 
tary science, hygiene or preventive 
medicine, has made remarkable pro- 
gress during the past two or three de- 
eades of time. Fundamental changes of 
even a revolutionary character have oc- 
eurred in the practice or treatment of 
many of the objects with which sanitary 
science has to deal. 

Public Health work is a work of pre- 
vention, the object of which is to con- 
serve the health of the people, by utiliz- 
ing every element and means which sani- 
tary science proves to be effective. The 
definition of hygiene, as given by the late 
Professor Parkes, is perhaps the most apt 
and comprehensive description we have 
of what is meant by prevention, “‘it is a 
science which aims at rendering growth 
more perfect, decay less rapid, life more 
vigorous and death more remote.’’ No 
other agents play a more important part 
in the preservation of the public health 
than light and ventilation, and for a long 
period of time no two natural agents were 
more disregarded as having any virtue as 
a means to be employed in the ameliora- 
tion of conditions for the benefit of man. 
kind. 

’ A retrospect of the past. looking to the 
meagre provisions for either light or ven- 
tilation. reveals to us how iittle use was 
made of them. as ready and natural forces 


to employ as preservers of health and fac- 
tors of comfort. Indeed at this stage of 
civilization, it almost seems as if they 
were purposely ignored as unfitted for 
any good purpose to be applied in the art 
of living, or of work. Both light and air 
are free gifts of the all-wise Creator, and 
we are surprised on looking back to times 
not very remote, when they were consid- 
ered objects to be avoided by using every 
means to shut them out from the homes, 
workshops and places of worship of our 
fathers. Some of us can remember vivid- 
ly with what care the ‘‘barring of the 
door’’ was attended to in the time of our 
school days, and with not less attention 
were the windows, both externally and 
internally, protected from injury, to the 
complete shutting out of light, and the al- 
most entire possibility of ventilation. so 
that the supposed danger from the night 
air might be excluded. It is with wonder 
we now look back at the meagre provi- 
sions which were made to obtain natural 
light for dwellings, at a time, too, when 
artificial means of illumination were by 
no means good. Ventilation was even 
more disregarded. We must make some 
allowance for the times to which we re- 
fer, as the homes were then mere places 
of refuge, and the shutters were used as 
a means of defence to protect the families 
against marauders and night prowlers. 
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On closer inspection of the internal do- 
mestic arrangements we cannot admit 
this allowance as any apology, because 
we find the sleeping places chiefly in re- 
cessed positions, or in cupboards, or at 
best in bedsteads beeurtained and eano. 
pied so as to impede the free circulation 
of air and the admission of light. 

Is not history repeating itself to some 
extent in this respect, in the apartment 
houses of modern times? With all our 
knowledge of the value of light and ven- 
tilation we find conditions of healthy liv- 
ing subordinated to avarice, and orna- 
mental mantels with bedsteads on the re- 
verse side taking the places of airy bed- 
rooms. 


Although sanitation, like many other 
arts and sciences, seemed to have fallen 
into disuse for many centuries, still there 
were many spasmodic attempts made to 
arrest epidemies of disease and to remedy 
conditions thought to be dangerous. 


Until comparatively recent times. al- 
most within the memory of those living, 
none of the modern nations gave much 
heed to the work of prevention of disease. 
Like most national, and we might say ra- 
tional, reforms, the process was a slow 
one, left pretty much to the efforts of in. 
dividuals, who were looked upon as sen- 
timental theorists, if not faddists. 

Such men as John Howard, whose work 
on behalf of the inmates of prisons in Eng- 
land, Dr.’s Guy and Bell, as_ persistent 
advocates for the employment of sanitary 
measures against conditions of filth, over- 
crowding and disease, and one or two 
German philanthropists, did more to 
awaken the authorities to a sense of their 
responsibility for the people’s welfare 
than any concentrated thought or en- 
quiry into the cause and effect of the ex- 
isting insanitary conditions by the legis- 
lators of by-gone times. 

Sanitation seeks to enlist all agents for 
the prevention of disease and death and 
those we are considering are among the 
most effective. 

We are only beginning to realize the 
beneficial virtues of all natural forces, 
and their superiority over mechanical or 
artificial ones, as agents in the preserva- 
tion of health and life. 

Light and air are now recognized as 
real active aids in the work of prevention, 
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indeed they are the initial forces we use 
as the essential groundwork, on which to 
build most of our practical schemes of 
preventive work. In every branch of the 
work of sanitary and health officers they 
are the chief factors used. Take some of 
the simpler items with which we have to 
deal, and either light or ventilation, or 
both, are the fundamental basis on which 
they rest. This is proof that their worth 
is now recognized as a real factor in the 
work of prevention. The dwellings and 
workshops of the people are the chief cen- 
tres on which we bestow our first atten- 
tion, and we then apply our serutiny to 
the conveniences necessary as requisite in 
such places. Whereas in bygone times 
any place, cave, cellar or erection having 
an apology for a roof, was allowed as liv- 
ing quarters, no matter whether natural 
light could be obtained and where ventil- 
ation was next to impossible, we have 
now laws prohibiting certain places un- 
less both are provided to a minimum ex- 
tent required. Much more has been done 
for our places of work than for our homes, 
and the conditions now enforced in fae- 
tories and workshops have been primarily 
the compuisory provisions for light and 
vertilation. 

The great improvements brought about 
in the construction, lighting, ventilating 
and eonveniences as required in work- 
shops, bakeries, factories and indeed in 
ail places where persons are employed 
have been the means of reducing the death 
rate per 1,000 among employees from 30 
to 17 durirg a period of 25 years, of ren- 
dering the operatives more vigorous, and 
uf making the daily routine of toil a plea- 
sure instead of pain. In this regard sani- 
tary science has proven that care for the 
health of the employee is an asset to be tak- 
en account of on the eredit side of the bal- 
anee sheet. It is admitted that the work- 
ing hours of such operatives are passed 
under conditions far more healthful than 
are to be found in many of the homes. 

There is no branch of sanitary work in 
which light and ventilation are more em- 
ployed, if we expect the best results, and 
there are no other agents we can per- 
suade the average citizen to employ, if we 
take pains to point out and explain the 
beneficial returns to be gained by their 
use. Herein lies our opportunity as in- 
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spectors. If we fail to offer reasons prov- 
ing that our contentions are both practi- 
eal and profitable we lose respect as edu- 
cators of the science of hygiene. 

In these days of health bulletins, no 
other preventatives are so persistently ad- 
voeated as being all effective to the en- 
joyment of health, and therefore to its 
preservation, both for day and night ser- 
vice, or during work, recreation and rest. 

If we take the statement of Dr. Parkes 
as quoted we cannot employ any other 
agents more suited to achieve the aim that 
the science of sanitation seeks to bestow. 
Growth, without light and the inhalation 
of air in unpolluted purity, becomes not 
only stunted but sickly. Stop growth and 
decay begins, but if we encourage growth 
by the right use of these antidotes to de- 
eay, health will be prolonged and decay 
less rapid. Life more vigorous! nothing 
so invigorates and makes it good to be 
alive, than sunshine and air, light and 
ventilation, and so we consciously take 
the means best fitted to prolong that vi- 
tality of growth in life, and to retard that 
process which ends in what we call death. 

-arasites are the greatest enemies we 
have to fight, as they in some shape or 
other are the cause and source of all dis- 
ease. The best way to prevent such foes 
gaining a foothold is by taking advantage 
of the agents we are considering, for light 
and ventilation are inveterate foes to the 
formation of fungoid growths which are 
foreign to true and healthy life. 

Never before, as far as history records, 
has more knowledge of the laws of health 
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been available, or the means to sustain it 
been so advanced as at the present time, 
and to no agents are scientists directing 
the masses of humanity, as preservers, 
sustainers and even having curative fune- 
tions more than light and ventilation. 

It is not only in the higher or technical 
branches of public health work that these 
are factors of prevention, but in the most 
elementary and seemingly trivial matters 
with which we as inspectors have to deal. 
All animal and vegetable wastes are pro- 
ductive of disease under certain condi- 
tions, when organie change is taking 
place, and the care, system and disposal 
of such wastes is not the least important 
of our duties. 

If we take advantage of light and ven- 
tilation in the process of sewage disposal; 
in the earriage and removal of house 
drainage; in the selection of sites for our 
dwellings, ete., is it less necessary to pro- 
vide for the same in the arrangement and 
construction of that most abominable and 
seemingly irremediable contrivance, the 
common privy? Even this can be made 
sanitary if provision is made for the re. 
moval of effluvia by continuous change 
of air. 

We might enlarge considerably on the 
methods and systems wherein these fae- 
tors are our best auxiliaries, but the limit 
of time forbids, only we cannot avoid 
mentioning how germicidal are the effects 
of light and ventilation as disinfectors. 

Provision for light ensures means for 
ventilation, therefore it is more light and 
fuller that we want. 
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OBITUARY. 
Frederick J. Johnson. 


We regret to have to announce the death on October 23rd 
of Mr. F. J. Johnson, A.R. San. I. 


Mr. Johnson was a member of the Executive of our Asso- 
ciation from its inception until July last, and took a very 
keen interest in all matters relating to his chosen profession 
of a Sanitary Inspector, and to the Public Health generally. 


At the time of his death he occupied the position of Super- 
intendent of Scavenging in the Winnipeg Health Depart- 
ment, having been specially chosen for that position some 
five years ago on account of his ability, the Medical Health 
Officer recognizing the importance in a large city of the 
person in charge of such an important work being thor- 
oughly cognizant of the scientific principles on which this 
great public service is based. 


Mr. Johnson was undoubtedly well qualified for the posi- 
tion and was considered an expert on all matters relating to 
the methods: of storing, collecting and disposal of all waste 
matters, having made it his special study. Under his super- 
vision a first-class seavenging system was built up. Winnipeg 
will find it diffieult to secure a successor equally competent. 


He fell a victim to that dread disease. cancer. 


Those of our members who were acquainted with Mr. John- 
son will long remember him for his thorough methods, but 
more for his kindly spirit and for the helpful hand which 
he was always ready to extend to any colleague needing assist- 
ance or advice. His death is a distinet loss to our Association. 
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HE PUBLIC HEALTH JOURNAL has reason to be 
T pleased at the record of its activities during 1914. It has 

been a good year. In the pages of the Journal have ap- 
peared some very worthy articles—very worthy indeed. The 
number of friends of the Journal has grown steadily and there 
is good reason to suppose that each friend is seeking to interest 
another. What about 1915? It can safely be promised that 
the quality of the articles to appear will be the equal of if not 
superior to those which have already graced its pages. The 
Journal has invited two or three friends to become regular 
contributors in addition to those already favoring. The 
Journal plans another good year. It needs you to help make 
it so. Meanwhile it wishes you 


A VERY MERRY XMAS. 
A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR. 
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Always Mention 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH JOURNAL When Ordering 


Remarkable Results in 


Infantile Diarrhoea 


Age 14 months. Weight 10 Ibs, 
BEFORE TAKING VIROL 


Doctor’s Report 


“'H.J., a boy 12 months, was brought to me. When I saw him he was 
much wasted. The usual stereotyped remedies were tried one after the other 
without avail. He only weighed rtolbs. I then put him upon the VIROLIZED 
Dietary Ladder, with immediate and gratifying success. His weight uniformly 
increased at the rate of six ounces per week until on May 6th following he 
weighed 2241bs. He is now a fine healthy child in the pink of condition and 
weighs 30 lbs.” 


Age 24 months. Weight 30 Ibe 
AFTER TAKING VIROL 


Diet in Infantile Diarrhoea 


To each half-pint of Rice or Barley 
Water add one eggspoonful of Virol. 
Give one or two ounces of this mixture 
every two hours. In cases of great 
prostration add ten to fifteen minims of 
Brandy. When the evacuations indicate 
that the infection is at an end Sterilized 


Milk can be cautiously added to the 
Virolized Rice or Batley Water. The 
Milk being substituted for the Rice 
or Barley Water dram for dram until 
Virolized Milk is the sole article of diet. 
As the child improves the Virol can be 
gradually increased. 


VIROL 


Used in more than 1,000 Hospitals and Consumption Sanatoria 
27, St. Peter Street, MONTREAL. 


S.H.B 


VIROL, LIMITED, 152/166, Old Street, LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Winter Tours 


TO THE LAND OF 


Sunshine and Summer Days 


CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA 
LOUISIANA, Etc. 


Limited trains leave Toronto daily, making direct connection 
at Detroit and Buffalo for the Southern States, and at Chicago 
for California, ete. 


Those contemplating a trip of any nature should consult 
Canadian Pacific Ticket Agent, who will be pleased to quote 
rates, arrange reservations and attend to all details in connection 
with your trip; or write 


M. G. MURPHY, District Passenger Agent, TORONTO 
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26th 
WITHROW TOUR 


HIGH-GRADE 


Circuitous Route to the Sun 
Via Sunny South to 


CALIFORNIA 
EXPOSITIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SAN DIEGO 
FEB. 15 


To New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Richmond, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, San Antonio, 
El Paso, Los Angeles, San Deigo, Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, 

Long Beach, Del-Monte, Santa Cruz, Santa Barbara, San Fran- 
cisco. 


AUTOMOBILE SIGHT-SEEING 


In each place mentioned above. Excursions to Mt. Lowe, Mt. 
Tamalpais, and Catalina Island. 


RETURN - Optional - Any Direct Route 


For Cost and Full Particulars, apply :- 


F. WITHROW, B.A. 


40 HAMPTON COURT 


Avenue Road Toronto 
Phone North 7610 
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Standard Methods For The Examination of 
Water and Sewage 
NEW REPORT, SECOND EDITION, 1912 


At the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Public Health Association, September 18, 1913, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted :—‘‘ That the Standard Laboratory Methods of 
the American Public Health Association be adopted as the standard of the Canadian Public 
Health Association.’’ 


This book, comprising about 150 pages, is the Official Report of the Committees of the Laboratory 
Section of the American Public Health Association on the physical, chemical, microscopical 
and bacteriological examination of water. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS 


It eontains invaluable information for all public health labora- 
tory workers, and among many other interesting features 
the following: 

Latest and approved methods of water analysis including 
many changes and improvements over those incorporated in 
former report, issued in 1905. 

Latest methods of sanitary analysis of water, and complete and 
thoroughly revised data on the mineral analysis of water. 
New and rapid methods for the control of water softening 

plants. 

Complete procedure to be used in the separation and determina- 
tion of lead, zine, copper and tin. 

Thoroughly revised and complete information concerning the 
methods of bacteriological examination for intestinal organ- 
isms found in water. 

Special information on the isolation of typhoid and other patho- 
genic organisms from water. 

Revised data on the making of necessary media for bacteriologi- 

eal analysis. 


THIS REPORT IS INVALUABLE FOR ANYONE WHO HAS TO 
MAKE ANALYSES OF WATER. NO LABORATORY 
DEALING WITH QUESTIONS OF THIS KIND 
CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT. 


Attractively Printed. Bound in Waterproof Cloth. 144 pp. 


Price: $1.25 Postpaid. 
ORDER FROM 


American Journal of Public Health, 755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC; HEALTH 
™he Official Monthly Journal of the American Public Healta Association 
30 Cents a Copy. $3.00 a Year, Three months’ trial subscription to new subscribers or 50 cents 
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“NOSTRUMS AND QUACKERY” 


{Second Edition] 
Caveat Emptor! (Let the Buyer Beware!) 


If you would protect your patients against the dangersof “patent medicines” and 
the wiles of the quack, you need the book “*Nustrums and Quackery.”” The composi- 
tion of fraudulent “*patent medicines’’ and the dangers one runs in taking them, 
are explained in this book. The inner workings of quack concerns, the meth- 
ods em ployed by these charlatans in obtaining victims, the heartlessness of the 
fraud on which all irregular medical practice is based—these too. are made plain. 


This book is issued im a permanent and attractive form, bound in dark green cloth, stamped in gold. 
More than 700 pages. Over 300 illustrations. 


Price 81.80, Postpaid Send Postal for a Descriptive Circular 


“CONSUMPTION CURE FAKES” of many nam. 
" phlets issu -d by the Association. Itis 
an illustrated brochure that exposes some of the most widely advertised frauds 
sold as cures for consumption. Postpaid, 10 cents a copy. 


CANADA’S ONLY DAILY FINANCIAL PAPER 


The Daily 
Journal of Commerce 


HON. W. S. FIELDING, President and Editor-in-chief. J. C. ROSS, M.A., Managing Editor. 
J. J. HARPELL, B.A., Sec.-Treas. and Business Manager. 
Essential and Exclusive Features :— 


A special wire to New York, covering completely every phase of the financial 
and industrial situation throughout the United States. 


A special Cable Service to London, Paris and Berlin. 


Special Correspondents in every town and city in Canada. While the Journal of 
Commerce deals chiefly with finance and commerce, the general news of the day is 
adequately covered in condensed form. : 


Every line in the paper is full of interest and information. 


Are you a subscriber ? 


If not, send for sample copies and special subscription offer to 


Journal of Commerce Publishing Company, Limited 


or Toronto office, 44-46 Lombard St. Montreal, Que. 


| 
HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY SUBJECTS WITH WHICH IT DEALS: 
Cancer Cures ares Obesity Drabetes ake Colleges 
: Consumption Cures Machenical Asthma Cores thir Dye 3 
KOA | 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago } 
q 
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The following circular is Printed on a card and will be sent to those making 


application for same: 


HOW DEAL WITH THE 
FLY NUISANCE 


House flies are now recognized as MOST SERIOUS CARRIERS OF THE GERMS OF 
CERTAIN DISEASES such as typhoid fever, tuberculosis, infantile diarrhcea, etc. 


They infect themselves in filth and decaying substances, and by carrying the germs on their legs 
and bodies they pollute food, especially milk, with the germs of these and other diseases and of decay. 


NO FLY IS FREE FROM GERMS} 
THE BEST METHOD IS TO PREVENT THEIR BREEDING 


House flies breed in decaying or decomposing vegetable arc animal matter and excrement. THEY 
BREED CHIEFLY IN STABLE REFUSE. In cities this should be stored in dark fly-proof cham- 
bers or receptacles, and it should be REGULARLY REMOVED WITHIN SIX DAYS in the sum- 
mer. Farm-yard manure should be regularly removed within the same time and either spread-on 


the fields or stored at a distance of not less than quarter of a mile, the further the better, from a 
house er dwelling. 


Huuse flies breed in such decaying and fermenting matter as kitchen refuse and garbage. Gar- 
bage receptacles should be kept tightly covred. 
ALL SUCH REFUSE SHOULD BE BURNT OR BURIED within a few days, BUT AT 


ONCE IF POSSIBLE. NO REFUSE SHOULD BE LEFT EXPOSED. If it cannot be disposed 
of at once it should be sprinkled with chloride of lime. 


FLIES IN HOUSES. 


Windows and doors should be properly sereened, especially those of the dining-room and kitehen. 
Milk and other food should be screened in the summer by covering it with muslin; fruit should be 
covered also. 


Where they are used, especially in public places as hotels, etc., spittoons should be kept clean as 
there is very great danger of flies carrying the germs of consumption from unclean spittoons. 


Flies should not be allowed to have access to the sick room, especially in the case of infectious 
disease. 


The faces of babies should be carefully screened with muslin. 

FLIES MAY BE KILLED by means of a weak solution of formalin (40 per cent.) exposed in 
saucers in the rooms. This is made by adding a teaspoonful of formalin toa pint of water. The 
burning of pyrethrum in a room is also effective. 


House flies indicate the presence of filth in the neighborhood or insanitary conditions. 


ENTOMOLGICAL DIVISION, CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, CANADA. 


(Published by direction of the Minister of Agriculture. ) 


y 
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For30 years Tanglefort has been America’s surest, safest, 
most sanitary fiy-destroyer. It is non-poisonous, easy to How to Use 
use, and costs buta tr fie. Each sheet is capable of kil- 
ling 1,000 flies. And Tanglefoot not only kills the fly, Open Tanglefoot slowly. In cool wea- 
but seals it over with a varnish that destroys the germs as ther warm slightly. For best results 
well, In buying, ask for the genuine ““TANGLEFOOT” place Tanglefoot on a chair near win- 
—it costs you no more and lasts twice as long as the no- dow at night. Lower all shades, lea- 
name kinds sold merely as fly-paper, or sticky fly-paper. ving one at the Tunglefoot window 

raised about a foot. The early morn- 
Made only by The O. & W. Thum Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ing light attracts the flies to the 

Gasoline will quickly remove Tanole rfoot from clothes Tanglefoot, where thev are caught. 


or furniture. 


F ight Flies with Tanglefoot! 
& 
& ¥ 

¥ 


THE ONLY FACTORY OF ITS 
KIND IN CANADA 


MANUFACTURING 


Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Suspen- 


sories, Shoulder Braces, Sup- Protected by Canadian Patents. 
porters, Chamois Vests 


Crutches, Splints, : SANITARY. DISINFECTANT. 
Rubber Sundries NO DUST WHILE YOU SWEEP. 
Cy Why Breath 
Dust and Germs? 


Packed in Bbls., 4 Bbls., + Bbls. 
The Ottawa Truss & Surgical for Stores, Schools, and Public Bldgs. 


Mfg Co., Limited, Household pkgs. at your grocer’s. 
OTTAWA, - CANADA Dustbane Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Ottawa - Ontario 
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THE WISDOM OF INSURING 


Manager 
The General Accident Assurance Company 
Toronto 
Dear Sir, 


I hereby acknowledge receipt of your Company’s cheque for to thousand five hundred 
dollars in full payment of my claim. 
The accident occured within two days of the taking out of my Policy 
I wish to express my appreciation of your prompt and unquestioning settlement of my 
claim and also the kindness which your Inspector and agent have shown me during my illness. 
I shall most heartily recommend the General Accident Assurance Company to my 
friends and any who may wish to obtain accident or sickness protection. 
Yours sincerely 
A. W. PECK 
Mr, Peck, of Calgary, on a visit to his old home, applied for insurance through our Belleville, Ontario, Agency, 
on March 1th, 1914. 
On March 13th, while hunting, an accidental discharge of shotgun caused an injury necessitating amputation 


of foot. 
Prompt and Fair Settlements 
make our Companies satisfactory to insure with. Your business respectfully solicited 


The General Accident Assurance Co. of Canada 
The Canadian Casualty i. Insurance Co. 


The above Companies are under the same management and control. 


Head Offices : Continental Life Bldg., Toronto 
JOHN J. DURANCE, Manager 


TO THE 


Wives and Mothers 


OF CANADA 


There are in our Dominion one hundred and eighty thousand 
widowed women, of whom, doubtless, many, on the death of their 
husbands, were thrown upon their own resources. 

And in addition there were, doubtless, in numerous cases, 
children left to be supported and educated. Fortunate indeed 
were those women whose responsibilities were lightened by life 
insurance. 

The Mutual is strictly a Canadian Company, issuing ideal 
home protection policies. We would like to see a Mutual policy 
in every Canadian home. 


The Mutual Life Assurance Company of Canada 
Waterloo - Ontario 


— 
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AS LONG AS SHE SHALL LIVE 


A definite income, the amount of which you 
yourself will now decide, guaranteed your 
widow annually as long as she shall live— 
that is our proposition. 


You are relieved from anxiety as to the future, 
she from the worries of investment. Your 
widow is assured support beyond the possibility 
of a loss. 


‘* The Real Service’’ describes the plan fully—ask for it. It is free. 


North American Life Assurance Company 


Head Office - Toronto, Canada 


LARGELY INCREASED 
DIVIDENDS 


Will be paid in January, 1915, to holders of Canada Life 
policies eligible to share in them at that date. 


THE CANADA LIFE 
CAN DO THIS 


because its earnings of surplus in the past five years have 
established new records in the history of Canadian Life Insurance. 


HERBERT C. COX, 
President and General Manager. 


‘\ North 
“American Life/ 
Solid x 
Continent 
Continent 
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We Will NOT Advertise 


NOSTRUMS 
PATENT MEDICINES 
FAKE CONCERNS 


Note the Quality of our 
Advertisements 


If your product is worth while, 
advertise it only in good company 


Healy Io 


ORGAN 
OF VOLUNTARY AND 
OFFICIAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


Prescribe 4 
Book ntelligently 


Propaganda for Reform 
in Proprietary Medicines 


Explains how an injustice is done the phy- 
sician and patient by prescribing unstable, 
inefficient and frequently fraudulent pro- 
prietary medicinal products. 


READ this book and you will realize the 
danger which the physician encounters by 
prescribing proprietary products of un- 
known composition. 


ANALYZE its contents and you will under- 
stand why the physician must be cautious 
so as not to be deceived by vague and 
mysterious statements regarding unknown 
proprietary remedies. 


REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED 
875 pages. 101 Illustrations. Cloth. Price, $1.00 


American Medical Association 


635 North Dearborn Street * CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Advertising Department 


THE E. B. EDDY C0., 


October 29th, 1914 
WING to the increased 


cost and the scarcity 
of supply of Raw Material, 
the Eddy Company have 
had to slightly advance the 
price of matches and some 
other lines. 


The Eddy Company believe 
the public will appreciate 
this when they realise it is 
done so that the high stand- 
ard of quality for which the 
Eddy goods are famed, 


may be maintained. 


E. B. Eddy Company 


LIMITED 


Hull, 


Canada 


| LIMITED 
HULL, CANADA 
|| 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
CANADA 


Capital Authorized - . $25,000,000 
Capital Paid Up . - $11,560,000 
Reserve Funds - $13,000,000 
Total Assets - - $180,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL. 


H. S. HOLT, Presideat E. L. PEASE, Vice-President & General Manager 
315 Branches in CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND; 30 Branches in the WEST INDIES 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Princes St.,)E.C. NEW YORK, Cor. William and Cedar Sts. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT AT ALL BRANCHES. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 
NOW 


and Create a Reliable Asset. 
THE LONDON and LANCASHIRE LIFE and GENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, Limited 


(CANADIAN BRANCH) 
Head Office, MONTREAL. ALEX. BISSETT, Manager for Canada 


Policies World-Wide and Free from Restrictions. 


ARE YOUR PRIVATE PAPERS SAFE? 


THE BARLER NEW DOCUMENT FILE (opens like a book). 
A handy file in your office, your home, or in your safety deposit 
box at the bank. Steel covers with flanged edges, bound in seal 
grain keratol leather. Cord allows expansion to suit contents, 
and holds fast in any position without tying. 


INDEX CARD WITH EACH FILE. A SAFE SIMPLE SYSTEM FOR 
PROTECTING DOCUMENTS. LASTS A LIFETIME. 


No. 07. 434 x 104 in. 18 strong pockets, 414 x 104 in. with metal eyelets, $1.50 
No. 9. 64 x 10% in. 20 strong pockets, 614 x 10% in. with metal eyelets, $1.75 


The A. S. HUSWITT CO., 44 Adelaide St. W., TORONTO 


. 
= | 
de 
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YOUR HEALTH IS GOOD 


to-day, perhaps, but 
that is no guarantee 
that it will be 
good to-morrow. 
You may be able 
to get life assur- 


ance to-day. 
surance who knows ? 


creates im- 
mediately, for 
the benefit of 
your family inthe 
event ofyourdeath, 
an estate that it 
would take long years 
to accomplish by other means. 


“GOOD AS GOLD” 


ARE THE 


POLICIES 


OF THE 


Life 


i—_Insurance Company—— 
Head Office: LONDON, CANADA 


Maturing 20-Year Endowment 
in the ordinary Branch show 
returns of $140 per $100 paid in 
premiums. 


Full Insurance Protection in_ 
addition. 


Ask for samples of Actual 
Results. 


The Goose That Laid the Golden Eggs. 
(Revised) 


A Certain Man had a Goose which laid 
him a Golden Egg every day. A foolish 
friend advised him to kill the Goose and 
realize at once on the future. 

‘*No,’’ said the Man, ‘‘that is not the 
proper way. I know a better.’’ There 
vpon he orgariz:d company and issued 
stocks and bonds which he sold at a good 
round figure. Then he gave out the re- 
port that the Goose had quit laying. This 
enabled him to buy the stock back at a 
low figure. Then he gave out the report 
that the Goose was laying two Eggs a day, 
which enabled him again to sell the stock 
at a big advance. After he had repeated 
this process a number of times, he was so 
rich that he didn’t care what the Goose 
laid or when. Accordingly, he invested 
his wealth in gilt-edge securities, jour- 
neyed abroad and went in for art.—Ellis 
O. Jones in Lippincott’s. 


Too Well Prepared. 
‘*My dear old fellow! What’s the mat- 
ter? The sea’s like a duck pond!”’ 
**T know, old boy—but I have taken six 
—different—remedies.’’—Punch. 


Parallel Case. 


‘Oh, doctor, I have sent for you, cer- 
tainly ; still, I must confess that I have not 
the slightest faith in modern medical 
scienee ”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘that doesn’t 
matter in the least. You see, a mule has 
no faith in the veterinary surgeon, and 
yet the ‘vet’ will cure it all the same.’’— 
Sacred Heart Review. 


Conversation. 


“‘Tell me about your aunt, old Mrs. 
Blank. She must be rather feeble now.’’ 


‘*We buried her last year,’’ said the 
other. 
‘‘Buried her? Dear me! Is the old 


lady dead ?’’ 


‘*Yes, that’s why we buried her.’’— 
Tid-Bits. 


= 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 


wrote more Ordinary insurance in the United States and Canada in 1913 than 
any other company. The amount was $230,563,693, which was all the law per- 
mitted it to write. In Canada the amount of Ordinary written was $18,275,895. 


It furnishes Industrial life insurance to wage earners substantially at cost. It has in 
Canada almost 700,000 Industrial policies outstanding, which are held by workingmen. 

In an attempt to lessen the death rate it has established a free nursing service, and in 1913 
Metropolitan nurses made more than 1,127,000 visits to 175,757 sick Industrial policyholders, 
free of charge. 

The any has distributed millions of pamphlets giving valuable hints on the improve- 
ment of health conditions and the prevention of disease. 


It has on deposit, with the Dominion Government and trustees, for the protection of 
Canadian policyholders, nearly sixteen-and-a-half million dollars of securities. 


It paid in 1913, 167,017 policy claims, amounting to $27,801,848. 12. 


Assets - $447,829,229.16 
Capital and Surplus - 35,584,901.65 
Liabilities - - - 412,244,327.51 


(According to the report for 1913 filed with the New York State Department. ) 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


1 Madison Avenue New York City 


| 


The Prudential Home Offices, 
NEWARK, N.J. 


12 Million Policies, 
2 Billion 500 Million Dollars 


Life Insurance in Force ! 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Founded by JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N.J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. Write for Particulars of Policies. 


STRENCTA OF 
NEED 
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THE CENTRAL CANADA 
LOAN ano SAVINGS CO. 


26 King St. East, Toronto. 


Total Assets $9,917,000. 
Capital (sub.) $2,500,000. 
Capital (paidup) $1,750,000. 
Reserve Fund $1,750,000. 


Deposits received and deben- 


tures issued. 
President 
E. R. Wood 
Vice-President Vice-President 
H. C. Cox G. A. Morrow 


DEATH IS CERTAIN 


for all of us. The only un- 
certainty is when it may visit 
you. Life Insurance provides 
protection for your depend- 
ents by creating an immediate 
cash estate in the event of 
your death. 


Last year this Company 


! Paid Death Claims of $491,529.52 


Get a Policy To-Day in 


Insurance Company 
Special Terms and Rates 
to Total Abstainers. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘Total Abstainers 
vs. Moderate Drinkers.’’ It will interest you. 


Head Office, Toronto: King and Yonge Sts. 


THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE 


Our Language. 
He—I’m smoking a terrible lot of cigars 
lately. 
His Friend (with conviction)—You’re 
right, if that’s one of them.—Tid-Bits. 


Those Lawyers. 

**Now, tell us,’’ sternly demanded the 
young legal luminary whose brow over- 
hung like the back of a snapping-turtle, 
addressing the cowering witness, ‘‘what 
was the weather, if any, upon the after- 
noon in question ?’’—Puek. 


Faith is what a woman thinks she be- 
lieves because she believes it. 


A woman’s worth may be more than she 
ean extract from her husband’s pockets. 


Tempus Fugit! 
I placed my watch on a table; 

*Twas wound to run till dawn. 
Next morning, when I looked for it— 
Wasn’t going? Nay; ’twas gone! 

—Judge. 


Literally, Too. 

The conversation had turned to the 
many men who had met success. 

‘‘There, for instanee,’’ said one man 
pointing down the street, ‘‘goes a man 
who began life in poverty, and now lives 
on the fat of the land.’’ 

MecFee looked. ‘‘Yes, I know him,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘He’s an agent for an anti-fat 
concern.’’—Judge. 


If the Boat Rocks. 


‘*1’d come over and kiss you, only I’m 
afraid of upsetting the boat.’’ 

ean swim, Herbert !’’—London Opin- 
ion. 


Accomplishments Required. 

‘*‘Doetor,’’ said the patient, ‘‘what’s in 
this prescription ?’’ 

‘‘Never mind,’’ was the reply. ‘‘The 
pharmacist will understand.’’ 

‘‘But are you sure I ean find a phar- 
macist who understands Latin, shorthand 
and the drug business all at onee?’’— 
Washington Star. 


[ e 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE : TORONTO 


“BROAD AS THE CONTINENT, STRONG AS THE EMPIRE.” 


4] In this age of strenuous competition and rush for 
business the only safety for the business man lies in a 


GOOD LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


4] The POLICIES of the CONTINENTAL LIFE are liberal and 
unrestricted, and carry the highest guaranteed Cash and Loan 
Values, Paid-up and Extended Assurance Options. 


For Particulars write to the HEAD OFFICE or any of the Company's Agents. 


GEORGE B. WOODS, CHARLES H. FULLER, 
President and Managing-Director. Secretary and Actuary. 


A TYPICAL POLICY RESULT OF 


THE DOMINION LIFE, OF WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


Policy No. 6. 10 my 25 Year Endowment, profits to increase sum assured. Premium, 
$112.00. Amount, $2000.00. 


Amount increased at end of 5 years to : - $2070.00 
“ 20 “ 2300.00 
“ “ 25 “ 2589.34 


Assured paid 10 premiums of $112.00 each. Receives $231.19 for every $100.00 invested, that is, 
his money returned with compound interest at 44%, in addition to insurance protection. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Imperial Bank of Canada 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


Capital Paid Up - 7,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund a : 7,000,000.00 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS AT BEST CURRENT RATES 


= 
i = 
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IRE /NSURANCE 


Norwich. England | 
INSURANCE AGAINST 


FIRE, ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


EMPLOYERS LIABILITY 
PLATE GLASS 


Agents wanted for the Accident Branch 
Head Office for Canada Norwich Union Building 
12-14 Wellington Street East TORONTO 


WAR 


Will test the strength of the World’s Financial Institutions. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
holds an IMPREGNABLE POSITION by reason of the Unequalled character of it’s 
Assets, which are immune from the effects of War, Panic or Depression. 
A Continuous Record for Fifteen Years 
NO ARREARS of Interests or Principal on any of it’s invested funds. 


SAFETY FIRST 
A COMPANY OF QUALITY 


SEVERAL GOOD AGENCY OPENINGS FOR PRODUCERS 
Apply direct to Head Office-25 Toronto St., TORONTO. 


ELIAS ROGERS, President. 
ALBERT J. RALSTON F. SPARLING, 
Managing Director. Secretary. 


| 
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| 
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AVOID THE OUTSIDE CHANCE 


The sensible car owner:of to-day takes no out- 


side chances on skidding. There is no need to 
when Dunlop Traction Tread Tires are avail- 
able—at just a little higher cost than the 
so-called anti-skids 


Dunlop Traction Tread 
Straight Side 
Our Patented Tire 


~ 


\ 


Most Envied Tire in all America 
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Water Purification 


The BELL FILTERS are 


Manufactured installed in many ot the 
by Leading Hospitals in 
Messrs. GREAT BRITAIN 


BELL BROS. We are now introducing 
them into CANADA. 
Manchester 


ENGLAND | It pays to have the BEST 


Bell Filtration Company 
of Canada, Limited 
305 Kent Building, Toronto 


>. 


CONDENSED 


thir 


Tt cane? Always uniform in Composition ; easily 


DEN 
MILK COMPAN repared economical. 
MONTRE CANADA: p 
It provides a safe, wholesome substitute 


when Nature’s supply fails. 


SINCE 1857 Seni tor Booklet and Feeding Cha f. 
THE LEADING BRAND 


BORDEN MILK CO., LIMITED 


396 ST. PAUL ST. MONTREAL 


73 Crclen 

\ 4, AG 

of Boren COMPANY 
BORDEN 
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